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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


THE WACATION OF ARTHUR: By the Mocking Bird 


MRS. KRUGER LOQUITUR. 


THE ARMY AND THE FUTURE: 
By an Officer lately in South Africa 


THE THREE CHOIRS 


Finance: RHODESIANS. 
MASTERS IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


MRS. GREEN—Y 


(especially Worcester) 
THE COUNTESS ON LOVE LETTERS 














CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 
Telephone : ‘* 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 





SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 








© What with........ Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not keep 
their own Securities.” —Datty Matt, May oth, 1900. 


THE CHANCERY LANE 
exreatce AT SAFE DEPOSIT 


6-62 CHANCERY LANE. 
Provides means of placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor’s own control 
aad open to daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, Jewels, 
Manuseripts, and valuables of every description. 

SAFES from £1 1s, per annum. 

STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s, per annum. 

DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s, 


PROPRIETORS ! 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LTD. 


isitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. to 
62m. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the MANAGER 
Secretary, at the Company's Offices : 


63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


as 


NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits : 
(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 
(2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances, 














Full particulars on application to 
SEED. ya. 2 dae hegre ' 00 . - NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 












Scotr ADIE, 


The Roval Scotch Warehouse, ie 
115-1154 RECENT ST., LONDON, W. y 


GOLF CAPES 
INVERNESS CAPES 
TRAVELLING ULSTERS 
CYCLING GOWNS 
DRIVING COATS 
RAILWAY RUGS 
PLAIDS AND SHAWLS 





Price List post free 


SCOTT ADI E, THE GLENDOON CAPE 
Cailor to the Royal Family, Being double-breasted it is 
RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE BRINSMEAD * + 
* 2011 CENTURY * 
* »* PIANO CATALOGUE | 


10 NEW MODELS, 
NEW SCALES, 
NEW DESIGNS, 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS, | 
in both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, 
Free on application to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd., 


18, 20, & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. 






















** Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” 
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Fmusements 


—— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
Shakespeare’s 
JULIUS CZSAR. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) now open 10 to 1o. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. — Lessee, Mr. FREDERICK 
HARRISON. 
By arrangement with Mr. Freperick Harrison and Mr. Cyrit MAupE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY 
MISS JULIA NEILSON as NELL GWYN. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2 30. 
Box Office (Mr. Leverton), 10 to ro. Telephone, 2933 Gerrard. 


MR. TREE. 





hotels 


’ 
ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the seq 
and is lighted b r—¢ The late Sir James CLarkg, M.D., says; "A font. 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering-places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &e., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site overlooking 


ea, Every form of Bath. Massage. 








—— 


BARMOUTH.—ROYES 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Apply PROPRIETRESS, 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. Desirable 








ST- JAMES’S. MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
A DEBT OF HONOUR. 
By Sypney Grunpy. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 
Box Office (Mr. E. Arnold) open 1o to 10. 





Savoy. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45. 
THE PIRATES OF. PENZANCE. 
By W. S. Gicsert and ArTuuR SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.30. 
At 8.15, THE OUTPOST. 
Box Office, 9 a.m. till rz p.m. R. D'OYLY CARTE, Manager. 





(CRITERION.—Lessee, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. Managers, 

Mr. Cuari Es Wynnuam and Mr. Artuur Bourcnier. EVERY EVENING, 
at 8.30, R. C. Carton’s Comedy, LADY HUNTWORTH’S EXPERIMENT. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier (his reappearance’, Mr. Dion Boucicault, Miss Compton, and Com- 
pany. MALINEEevury Wednesday, at 2.30. 





DALY’s THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp Morton. 
T.wrics by Harry (;REENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by Sipngy Jones. Power- 
f.1 Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 





GAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, GEORGE 

EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 (doors open 8), the successful 
Musical Play. THE MESSENGER BOY. MATINEE to-day, at 2. Box Office 
open daily from 1o ti!l 6 and 8 till 10. 





Loducational 


a 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE HOME SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea. Mild yet 
bracing cl’mate. Resident certified English, French, and German governesces and 
excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life and 
comfort.—Address Miss WICKENDEN. 





PRIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, 57 CLAPTON COMMON, N.E., 

and ST. MARGARET'S BAY, near Dover.—The Misses ANDERTON & WID- 
LAKE.—Thorough and liberal education ; University examinations. London School 
in high position, on gravel, bracing ; St. Margaret's Ray School on cliffs overlooking sea 
and open country, most healthy. Tennis, hockey, drilling, &c. 





PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





ARWICK SCHOOL.—Chartered by Epwarp the Confessor 
Chairman of Governors—The Right Hon. the Earl of WARWICK. 
Headmaster—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A., late Headmaster of Eltham 
College (the Royal Navy School). 

First Grade Public School, classical and modern, for the Universities, &c. Fees £60. 
Modern buildings on country site near Warwick. Chapel, Boarding Houses (for 110 
boarders), Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Beautiful playing fields. 

Special Army and Navy Classes 

Junior house for Boys from 8 to 1. NEXT TERM begins September 26. 

Apply to the HEADMASTER. 





TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 
For the DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen (Boarders only). 
Principal—Mrs. HAMILTON (Cambridge Historical Tripos, Class I.). 

First-rate modern education. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., 

H. F. Heath, Ph.D., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B.-és-L.,G. Pradeau (Paris Con- 

servatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), &c. 

_ Large staff of Resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 

riding, swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium. Special attention to health.— 

Prospectus on application. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
, Established by Royal Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 
Governors, Professors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins Tuesday, October o. 


BRUSSELS.—\ ery healthy  situation—Mdlles.§ DENYS 

receive a few DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen to complete their education. 
Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Drawing, Painting, Dancing, 
&c. Fees £80 per annum. Term commences with entrance of Pupil; personal re‘er- 
ences. Prospectus on application. —66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 











dence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Min Baths. Billiards 
Tennis Lawn. 





BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired, Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor, 





BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL, 
Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter. 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef, So SARNETT, ae 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 

front; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors ; bicycle rovm. Inclusive daily 
terms from 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For par. 
ticulars apply MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 
position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. 3ath rooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). S. S. TITT, Propeistr 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


id In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine, Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. samt, + eam Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management < . J en = 














LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL — 
En p. from 108 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets. 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—HEADLAND HOTEL.—The 


largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England. Every luxury, moderate 
charges. Electric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid bathing 
beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres. Adjoining Golf 
links. Special express trains from Paddington. 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL— 


= : ; . rat 
Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer 

than on po be ublic hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirel redecorated. Pas: 

senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months. ntirely under new 

management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 








—__—__—_—_ 








SUMMER HOLIDAYS 

















THE OUTLOOK is obtainable each Saturday 
morning at all Railway Bookstalls at the same time 
as the London Morning Papers. The Publisher 
begs readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 
copies to communicate at once with him, naming the 
bookstall and time of application. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


£2 “Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 





thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook." 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
fe. each, InLusTRATED. Maps by Joun Bartuotomew, F.R.GS, 
The iste of t. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Breoon and ite Beacott 
The Wye vane | The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern 

Grighton, Eassbourne, Wastings, ane 6t. Leonards. 
7 Aberystwith, Towyn, Abordovey, and M 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheit and Gloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Walcs. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Ma~* 
Barmouth, Harieoh, Portmades, Cricoleth, Pwllheli. 


brilliant “—The Times. * Particularly good.’ —Academp 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. —<svery of Lady Post. 


‘Enlarged edition, &5¢.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. ° 
ne By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coox, MA 

ie. Tue Horets or tur Wortn. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 


Liangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & C0-y lit 
; _ The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, . 
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DEPARTURE 














(Le Figaro. 


Count Waldersee travels in ease. 
He takes all his goods cverseas. 
His servant says, ‘‘ Here, sir, 


Is Moltke. My @ear sir, 
Where shall we put 47, if you please?” 
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ARRIVAL 


[Humoristische Bléittir. 
** O where are the Enemy, Li?” 
And the excellent Chang made reply, 
With a diffident cough, 
‘* ve killed ’em all off. 
You’re sorry, of course. So am /,” 








A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING. 


On the instalment plan originated by 


(yyy: NORMAN & STACEY 
ORR LTD. 
5) Cael 


118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
Mr, LABOUCHERE, M.P., in 


Truth, writes: ‘‘Norman & 
Sracey have introduced in their 
business an ingenious safeguard 
against the risk of loss to his 
widow or family through the death 
of the hirer. They give an InsurR- 
ANCE UPON HIS LiFE.” 





Moderate Prices. Free Delivery 
‘own or Country. Call and view 











stock before Furnishing locally. 


HUMBER ‘X<LES 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 








rr 





These superb and _ still unrivalled 


Machines may now be had from 


£10 10s. Od. 


Free Wheel and Back-pedal Brake, 
2is. extra. 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


HUMBER Lunrrtep, 


382 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


a 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


ALL SURPLUS DIVIDED BY WAY OF 
REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 
| The Rates of Reduction for current year range from 72% to 32%. 





NEW RATES FOR 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


AND 


LIMITED PAYMENT ASSURANCES 


With similar reductions. 


Assets, £2,044,000. 


NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


Offices : 13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 


THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY 
OF CANADA. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY GENERAL HALF- 
YEARLY MEETING of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada will be held 
at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., on Tuesday, October 9, 
1900, at Two o'clock p.m. precisely, for the purpose of receiving a Report from the 
Directors and for the transaction of other business of the Company. 

A resolution will also be submitted for the approval by the Proprietors of the arrange- 
ments to be made for the reorganisation of the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway 
Company, including particularly a guarantee by the Company of the interest on the 
bonds proposed to be issued by the new Company. 

Notice is also given that the Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed from 
Saturday, September 15, to the day of meeting, both days inclusive. 

By order, 
C. RIVERS WILSON, resident. 
WALTER LINDLEY, Secretary. 


Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C, 
September 7, 1900. 








BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 

Chief Office—BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
MopERATE RATES. Prompt AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. f 

Applications for Agencies Invited. 





very remunerative. 





Gentlemen able to influence good business will find the Company’s agency terms 
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THE A o OF f FLOW OF INK. 
AUTOTYPE COMPANY IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, Contributes Made in 8 sizes at 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF immeasurably 1 0/6 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS to 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
celerity ° 
Those interested in Fine Art and the recent developments of the Note 
Photographic Reproduction of Paintings are invited to inspect the and 
Company’s Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all Schools 5 | as | The 
at their Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street. comfort I 
UP TO 
Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and in The 
other hard Woods are on View. £18 18s, ! 
oa gene writing AL 
Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art character and prove F — ¢ 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of r 
the Hall, Library, Dining-Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, &c. a 
AW 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise upon, T 
and to undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of k 
ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST, 
of every character, for Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural P 
Decoration. . 
The Company’s processes are extensively employed by H.M. || Fina’ 
Government, the Trustees of the British Museum, many Artists of a iil lh a k 
repute, and the leading Publishers. SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. : 
PE FINE ART CATALOGUE. N ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
THE AUTOTY ow 
ready, New Edition, with upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Nota- MABI E, TODD & BAR D, 
ble Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 95a Regent St.. LONDON, W.; 3 Exchange St., 
coy te the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. MANCHESTER; Brentano's, 37 Avenue de |’Opera, PARIS. 
‘ost free, 1s. . ca Mids ccna. Metta : 
N 
PARIS EXHIBITION 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, by Geeee of Ra pt dl > agg y on are Come 
at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennan Corre 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. Pain will be pleased to supply current and N 
back numbers, and to receive advertisements. R 
UNION c ASTLE LINE OCEAN SERVICES THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
= 
» "WORLD TRIPS, MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL . AS 
SERVICE SPECIAL SUMMER CRUISES, 
é , AUSTRALIA, NEW Z ZEALAND, and I 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND HAWAII. The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those Gres 
MAURITIUS, South desiring short sea trips. 
Steamers. London. ampton. FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, ae 
See Madeira) pe — —_———_ Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to b s 
cee ae lalla é ; London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about #5 ut 
sat hy i... a Sept. 22 YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 
§PEMBROKE CASTLE HAI, HONG KONG. Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and T 
(via Las Palmas).....++++++ eee — Sept. 26 £15 15s., according to position of berth, d 
*TANTALLON vamnanentl FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. a oe 2 enc 
(via Madeira) .... eeccce _ Sept. <9 Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. and 
taBRAEMAR CASTLE aura Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. ons 
(via Teneriffe) ....-+..ee006 se» Sept. 28.  Sept.29/ For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 7 ee 
z assengers who so desire may break the journey at any : 
* Royal Mail Steamer. t Intermediate Steamer. senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, | + of call and return by any subsequent steamer of posit 
§ Mauritius Steamer. a Calling at St. Helena. 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur | above-named line within six months. nothi 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for |Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, : that. 
Scuthampien every Saturday. Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, For farther particulars and handbooks apply to infor 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, |Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0., Shaw Savill,|} FORWOOD BASS. & Co, 9 Galy Square, E.Cy did 
Fenchurch Street. White Star, &c. or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. the ¢ 
rence 
to sti 
ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, |} = 
leade 
* 
’ Solut 
WESTMINSTER. - 
ARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. | J *: 
e 
The LARGEST and in d 
l 
UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. Des 
iu 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. Gd. per day: and | 
aWay 
i— For M t—'* UNPARALLELED,” LONDON. 
181 a nee. Telegraphic Addresses : { For Visitors" EmMinires,” * LonpDon. - 
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NOTES 
THE CAUCUS 


First Pucitist. Here you are! Be in time! 
Great Glove Contest! Now about to commence! 
WWTELY no waiting ! 

Seconp Pucitist. Ad-so-LUTELY no waiting ! 
But we shan’t begin till we’re ready, for all that. 


The 
Ab-so- 


(Aside) 


Tue daily Press has overflowed this week with evi- 
dences that the general elections are to be held in October, 
and Lord Salisbury’s return to England and Monday’s 
meeting of the Privy Council have their place in these 
Positive forecasts. Both events may well prove to have 
nothing to do with the case. This, at least, we do know, 
that only a few days ago a leading Member of the Cabinet 
informed a political associate in writing that he personally 
did not anticipate a dissolution until the spring, except in 
the event of some startling and as yet unforeseen occur- 
tence in public affairs. The natural desire of the politician 
to stimulate a perfection of the party organisation would 
ofitself account for all the warnings to provincial party 
leaders upon which the expectations of an October dis- 
Solution have been based. 


_ AMoment of pity may be spared for Mr. Kruger as he 
sits hapless at Lourenco Marques with his pipe in his 
Mouth and the Book of Psalms on his lap. We need not 
ugh at his ‘six months’ leave of absence,” or at the 
Deputy-President of the Transvaal. There is no Transvaal 
and no Presidency any more. Mr. Kruger will shortly sail 
away from Africa for ever. Yet Oom Paul is no adven- 
lurer, but a real, authentic personality in history. To him 
the Transvaal was fatherland and all that the word conveys 
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of pride and affection. He was as near to being a father 
to his people as any modern ruler can come. He saw how 
forceful and virile this people was, but he also saw it 
finally hemmed in by nature and civilisation; no more 
trekking into the wilds possible. There it had to prevail 
or succumb. He faced the issue bravely, but not wisely. 
He tried to play the game of high politics with sordid 
agencies, and to work out a national destiny by unworthy 
means. It was his fate to hurtle up against a people quite 
as forceful as his own, but also inured, as they were not, 
to national shocks and trained to victory. Mr. Kruger 
has gone under; his aims, his dreams, his vanities are a 
final wreck. The millions of treasure he has deported for 
his personal use may appear to offer a consolation, but it 
can be very inadequate to a man stricken in years and 
broken in hope. His conquerors do not even wish to see 
him their prisoner, for they know that to make a martyr 
of him in his pathetic old age would be a political error. 
What country will receive him ; which honour him? They 
may all of them hate and envy Britain, but no one of 
them loves Mr. Kruger for his own sake. And so it is 
pleasant to think that he can find a refuge against ad- 
versity in his favourite Book of Psalms. 


MRS. KRUGER LOQUITUR 


O, Paut is like a red, red rose 
That’s wilted in the moon ; 

And Paul is like a melodie 
That’s greatly out of tune. 


So bold was he, my bonnie Paul, 
’Tis strange that he should fly ; 
But he will not see this land again 

Till all the seas gang dry. 


Till all the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt in the sun: 

He has loaded a steamer or two with gold, 
And there’s more than enough for one. 


And fare thee well, Stephanus mine, 
And fare thee well awhile ! 

But I will come and catch up with thee, 
Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 


To draw the one eel from a bag of serpents is easier 
than to extract the true event of the week from the multi- 
tude of Chinese mystifications. It seems fairly well 
established that Prince Ching has been empowered by the 
Emperor, or the Dowager-Empress, to open negotiations 
with the Powers, and that a similar faculty has been con- 
ferred on Li Hung Chang. Apparently these two pleni- 
potentiaries were intended to act in unison. But it may 
be that they were selected to counterbalance each other’s 
tendencies: Prince Ching to give some impression of 
stability to Li Hung Chang’s tortuosities, and Li Hung 
Chang to restrain the too friendly Prince Ching. Be 
that as it may, certain it is that Li Hung Chang remains 
at Shanghai, while Prince Ching, although he has had 
interviews with the Foreign Ministers at Pekin, explained 
to them that he could do nothing without Li Hung Chang. 
To him he has telegraphed, urging his departure for the 
capital. Is the whole affair only a Chinese game of wait 
and watch? Meanwhile the situation created by the 
Russian proposal develops slowly. No one of the Powers 
has declared unreservedly for the Russian suggestion of 
complete withdrawal from Pekin. The French Foreign 
Office now alleges its approval to be only partial. France 
would retire the troops outside Pekin, keeping a strong 
force in proximity to the walls, and a series of garrisoned 
posts between Pekin and Tientsin. The United States 
would apparently do anything which would tide them 
safely over the Presidential election. Germany, while 
saying no more for the moment of revenge and destinies, 
professes undying respect for Russia, and only a slight 
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difference of opinion on the main point. She would, 
apparently, maintain a contingent of each Allied Power at 
Pekin—a difference which, however, covers the whole 
question at issue. Japan keeps one eye on her newly 
acquired place among the nations and the other on Korea. 
The other Powers do not greatly count, save only Great 
Britain. If report be credible, she has returned a truly 
British answer—a plain and emphatic arraignment of the 
Russian arguments, and a declaration that evacuation of 
Pekin is impossible until certain conditions are fulfilled. 


What are these conditions ? In the first place, repara- 
tion for the atrocious conduct of the governing powers in 
China; and in the next, guarantees against the renewal 
of such conduct. The full depth of the depravity of the 
Chinese Court and its creatures can now be studied in the 
painfully interesting letter from Dr. Morrison, the Zimes’ 
correspondent, and the full accounts now received of the 
massacre of European missionaries and others at Pao- 
ting-fu. Taken in connection with undoubted events, 
Dr. Morrison and other authoritative persons fix upon 
the Chinese Court not alone complicity, but the chief 
authorship of murder, torture, and extermination of all 
foreigners. They show a relentless and exultant pursuit 
of that end by the basest means. The Boxers are but 
the painted figure behind which acted the criminal 
harridan who still holds the destinies of the Chinese 
people in her power. Britain must not permit itself to be 
carried away by indignation into extreme and impracticable 
schemes of vengeance for crimes so revolting and un- 
warrantable as those charged on the Chinese Court. 
Allowance must be made for the fact that Dr. Morrison's 
personal sufferings may have tinged his narrative with a 
keener note than would have been permissible in a non- 
participant. But that concession made, sufficient cause 
remains for maintaining, or even extending, the hold over 
China which the presence of the Allied troops at Pekin 
gives to the outraged Powers. To retire before the full 
knowledge that the Dowager-Empress would resume her 
former sway would be incredible weakness. To depose 
her, to render her harmless, to make her in person a mark 
for all China of European anger and castigation must be 
the first and indispensable condition of negotiations. It 
is for this reason that the news of Great Britain’s decisive 
refusal to withdraw (if it be well founded) is to be wel- 
comed. It rests with Lord Salisbury to maintain his 
resolution. In doing so he will find an overwhelming 
predofminance of the Powers cluster round Britain like 
filings round a magnet. 


PRIMARILY, of course, the trouble in the cotton trade, 
involving in all probability the suspension of the spinning 
industry throughout Lancashire for a few weeks, in order 
to keep down prices, is due to the shortage of the cotton 
crop. Never since the Civil War has the position been so 
serious. In spite of the check to business caused by the 
trouble in the Far East, the great activity in Lancashire 
has denuded stocks, and now a shortage of about 15 per 
cent. in the American supply is threatened. Apart 
altogether, therefore, from recent speculation, the situa- 
tion is serious, for a cotton famine is at hand, and high 
prices threaten for a year or two. More serious, perhaps, 
is the fact that the mills will not be able to run full time, 
and that, as a result, many thousands of workpeople must 
feel the pinch, Already factories are closing in large 
numbers, and the Masters’ Federation invite the spinners 
to stop work for at least afortnightin October. It will be 
fortunate, indeed, if Lancashire goes through the winter 
without the workpeople knowing what it is to be hungry. 


One of the most startling phenomena of the time is the 
great decrease in the number of children attending Sunday 
_schools. A safe estimate shows a falling-off of 32,000 
scholars in one year. The shrinkage is not more marked 
in one body than in another. The Church of England 
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equally with the other Protestant Churches has to 

a loss, and the loss is greater in reality than the mere 
numbers show, for the population naturally increases eye 
year, and the increase ought to contribute its ever grow; 
quota to the Sunday school. That it fails to do g 
suggests an inquiry probably of greater moment thap 
many social questions that make much noise in the world 
Why should the Sunday schools have ceased to attract? 
The most obvious answer is that the days of what wa 
practically compulsory attendance are over. Tha 
means, of course, that the Churches are losing som 
of their moral hold upon the parents! The inferenc 
seems to agree with the facts. In ceasing to be dog. 
matic, and to wield pains and penalties, social ang 
eternal, the Churches have laid aside one weapon withoy 
attempting to replace it by another. With the enlarge. 
ment of ideas the Churches must now tempt where once 
they forced children into Sunday school, or their parents 
to send them. Is the fare offered by the Sunday school 
tempting ? Assuredly not. Sunday school always was 
dull in itself. Moreover, after six days of compulsory 
secular schooling, generally with morning prayers anda 
Bible reading, children feel they have earned a respite from 
tuition on one day of the week. If the Sunday school is 
ever to tempt them, it must be by providing them with 
some relaxation from mere book learning. In a word, the 
Sunday schools are now competing with the Schoo 
Board which has the law at its back. Children have a 
instinctive belief that they were born into this world for 
pleasure. The Sunday school is to them one principal 
proof to the contrary, and it must cease to be so if it would 
survive. And, again, attendance at Sunday school isa 
mark of class : the squire’s children do not go, nor do the 
merchant's, nor the lawyer's. Perhaps they do not 
require to go; but in these days the Churches must see to 
it that their Sunday schools attract all alike, and thatthe 
teachers are real teachers, educationalists, in the broadest 
sense of the words, and not class representatives and 
replicas of the child’s weekday monitor. 


Tue latest correspondence touching the state of the 
hospitals in South Africa shows the usual contradictions, 
and it is getting more difficult than ever to pick one’s way 
to any safe conclusion. Mr. Kendal Franks, consulting 
surgeon to H.M. Forces in South Africa, is the las 
to wield the cudgels. As for Mr. Coutts’ “yellow, 
hollow-cheeked, enfeebled men” following the victorious 
columns into the city, Mr. Franks did not see them, 
though he was present at the march into the city. Mr 
Franks then, we think, detracts from the value of his 
letter by vehemently defending Lord Roberts, who is 10 
blamed. Mr. Franks further implies that Mr. Coutts 
did not realise that it was more important to briog 
food for the healthy than beds for the sick. If we under 
stand Mr. Coutts rightly, he does not deny for a momedt 
the superlative importance of bringing up food for the 
healthy. He is concerned, not with the healthy, but with 
the sick. As things were, and in view of the fact thi 
both could not be attended to, the healthy had to be pt 
pared for further marching. That the Empire was# 
stake is the conclusive argument on that point, and evef): 
body admits it. What Mr. Coutts complains of is tht 
the state of affairs should be such that the sick could nd 
be attended to reasonably well. Mr. Franks hammers # 
the wrong door; nor is he the only one who has done 


Tue day must soon come when the trade union * 
made a registered and recognised corporate body, '™ 
responsible before the law for all its actions. It is 80" 
New Zealand, and it must soon be made so in England 
Meanwhile the injunction Mr. Justice Farwell recent! 
granted restraining the Amalgamated Society of Railwaj 
Servants from besetting the Great Western Railway} 
station at Cardiff carries the law of trade unions a dis 
step further in that direction. The contention against 
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injunction was that the Society was neither an individual 
nor a corporate body; that, while trade unions were 
originally illegal, the Act of 1871 had given them an entity 
only for particular purposes, of which liability to be sued 
for the acts of their agents was not one. Mr. Justice 
Farwell, in a judgment that went far more deeply into the 
matter than the arguments of counsel, took a broader 
view of the matter, and considered that the extension of 
the rights of trade unions should be accompanied by a 
collateral extension of their liabilities. He held that the 
case was one of improper acts in carrying out one of the 
lawful purposes of the Society, and that in such a case 
the principal, whether an individual, a corporate or an in- 
corporate body, is liable for the acts of its agents, if the 
acts are done in the ordinary course of service and for the 
principal's benefit. He therefore granted the injunction, 
and has won approval generally for removing another 
futile legal technicality. 


Tue question of our national coal supply has always 
had a fascination for the statistician and the alarmist. 
Observing how intimately connected, almost, indeed, as 
cause and effect, are our national prosperity and a con- 
tinued provision of good and cheap coal, they begin to 
calculate how long it will last. In doing so they usually 
proceed upon very erroneous or insufficient grounds. 
They postulate the extent of our coal deposits, and 
against it they set the ever-growing increase of home con- 
sumption and exportation. They thus arrive at the 
number of years the supply will last, and so put a period 
to our national supremacy in manufactures. A little 
reflection, however, will show that the world does not 
proceed in this way at all. Coal is really not the basis of 
cheap manufacturing: the basis is motive power, and 
long before our coal beds are exhausted such progress 
will have been made in the application of other sources of 
power that the value of coal as an energiser will have 
been greatly modified. But even if coal maintains its 
position as a cheap power-producer, there are strong 
reasons for believing that large fields remain undiscovered 
in this country. Professor Sollas gave reasons to the 
Geological Section of the British Association the other 
day for believing that there was a coal-yielding area under- 
neath Enfield. Some persons call for legislation to restrict 
the export of steam coal, to limit the production, and what 
not. Others call for a Royal Commission to survey the 
whole question. As a political question of national moment 
legislation for coal would dwarf even the Corn Laws. 
But a Royal Commission despatching its business speedily 
and thoroughly might be useful if it brought together 
and collated the opinions of the statistician, the political 
economist, the periodical alarmist, and the geologist, and 
showed us really how the matter stands. But the last 
thing that we have to look for, or should look for, is 
Governmental interference with the free output and sale 
of coal until good reason is shown and proved. 


“Wuat athing isman.” The reflection is so trite that 


nobody believes it. To bring it home to the mind some 
calamity is needed, such as that which overtook Galveston 
on Saturday last. Galveston City stands on the island of 
the same name, fronting the Gulf of Mexico. On Friday 
it possessed everything that marks the modern rule of 
manover Nature: railways, telegraphs, telephones, eleva- 
tors, docks, quays, warehouses. In its harbours rode 
great steamers to bear away the cotton harvest for the 
industry of Lancashire. On Saturday the wind rose, and 
the sea. A tempest from the land met a tempest from the 
Gulf. Between them they piled the waters up on Galveston 
Island, and what they left standing these submerged. The 
winds blew down walls, houses, elevators, and drove the 
Steamers helpless on the strand. The waters rose and 
‘ngulphed the city streets, washing human beings away 
% its floods like soulless vermin. For about fourteen 
hours the winds and waters raged, and when they subsided 
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Galveston as a place had no pride left. It was a city of 
slime. Thousands of its inhabitants floated about as 
corpses on the retreating waters, or lay embedded in 
foul mud. For the living the means of life had disappeared. 
There was no food to eat or water to drink. With but a 
slight effort Nature had asserted herself over puny man, 
who is wont to brag in his newspapers of his conquests 
over her. When Nature had done her worst, the ghoulish’ 
impulses of mankind that lie repressed by civilisation 
broke forth. The living began to plunder the dead. For 
some paltry gain of clothes, money, or trinkets, men were 
found to rifle their own kind lying in piteous death. 
Civilisation thereupon promptly asserted itself in military 
law, and shot these ghastly robbers. Civilisation also 
buried its dead by the barrowful, unowned, unknown, ere 
they turned to pestilential putrefaction in the loathsome 
fermenting slime. Men, women, maidens, and babes, 
with all their life, its beauty, faith, joy, or sorrows, are 
wiped out by a chance conjunction of wind and water, no 
more to be again. It is a strange reflection that between 
Saturday and Sunday in Galveston was enacted the 
epitome of all philosophies, literatures, and religions the 
world ever saw. ‘* What a thing is man!” 


THE ARMY AND THE FUTURE-I : 
By an OFFICER LATELY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Tue result of the war in South Africa will be to raise 
endless questions as to the reorganisation of our Army, the 
remodelling of our system of supplies, transport, medical 
department, and our method of attack and defence. Asa 
nation we have learnt a great deal, and much of the fault 
for what has been amiss has been put down at the dcor.o 
the War Office for its incompetent administration. No 
doubt there have been faults, and grave ones, not only in 
administration, but in tactics in the field. But it is doubt- 
ful whether any European nation would have been. free 
from these, or have come out of it so well as the English 
nation has done; for it must be borne in mind that. this 
war has been an entire revelation. It is practically the 
first test of modern warfare under the new conditions of 
smokeless powder, and quick-firing guns, and magazine 
rifles. The Greco-Turkish and Spanish-American wars 
offer no standards. No lessons could be learnt, for in 
both those cases it was a practical walk-over. 

I will take each arm of the service in detail. 

Cavalry.—This branch is behindhand, and has much to 
learn. It was mot of the value we expected, but the 
material is good enough. The failure has been in the 
training. 

The first thing to consider is how to reduce the weight 
the horse has to carry. The terrible loss in horseflesh 
was largely due to the weight put upon the animals. Of 
course the question of sufficient forage was a very serious 
one, moving as the force was through a country deficient 
in the wants of the English horse. Too much was taken 
out of the horses and not sufficient care was exercised. 
They are not machines that can be wound up, but require 
delicate handling. Whenever an opportunity for dis- 
mounting occurred it was not always taken advantage of, 
with the result that the horse never got an easy. It was 
unfortunate that the English horses had to arrive at the 
commencement of the South African summer, just when 
their winter coats were developing. Such was the 
necessity, too, that in many cases horses were, after 
three or four weeks’ voyage at sea and on soft food, 
pushed straight to the front, before having a chance of 
getting into condition. This told very heavily, and there 
was a marked contrast in those regiments or batterie 
that were able to get their horses fit first. You might 
just as well take a horse off grass and hunt it! Reduce 
the horse equipment as much as possible and have light 
carts to carry extra forage, rations, and necessaries, &c., 
for both men and-horses. You want your cavalry to be 
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able to move quickly when required, mobility meaning 
everything, and to enable them to do so they must be able 
to travel light and rest themselves until required for the 
extra strain. The Boers travelled very light, and their 
horses consequently stood the strain far better. 

Greater attention must be paid to the training of 
officers and men, especially in scouting. Both are com- 
posed of as good material as the world can produce, and 
it is the fault of a bad system that prevents perfection in 
this branch of the service. It is very difficult in England 
to obtain the necessary ground for learning all that is 
required to make a good scout. We are too much tied 
down to the roads owing to many or most of the cavalry 
stations being in an enclosed country. The training 
should be continual at all times of the year. It is no use 
having a squadron off for a month at a time; but several 
days every month should be devoted to practical work, in 
order that the conditions which vary so at the different 
times of the year in England may be thoroughly studied. 

An attempt has been made to do this by concentrating 
the cavalry in England into brigades and removing them 
from places where they cannot obtain the necessary 
ground. Of what use are the following stations as train- 
ing grounds for cavalry :—London, Hounslow, Dublin, 
Leeds, York, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and several others ? 

The points to be noted for improvement are : 

Reduction of weight to produce greater mobility and 
less waste. 

Ground suitable for training. 

Suitable transport. 

Artillery.—The only fault is the one pointed out by a 
great European general when he saw it, viz., that there 
was not enough of it. More batteries have, however, 
been raised, and there is every prospect of the number 
being brought up to present requirements. Very little 
improvement can be made in our Horse and Field Artillery 
Their work and practice in the field have been splendid. 

There has been a great deal of talk about our guns 
being continually outranged by the Boers, but this is to 
compare field-guns with guns of position. The Boers 
were certainly to be congratulated on the marvellous way 
in which they moved their big guns about, but there is 
scarcely a single instance in which their guns have done 
us any serious damage. As a rule, as soon as they found 
they were getting the worst of it, they rattled their guns 
away, and in most fights, unless they held an enormously 
superior position, ceased fire very early in the day. In 
some cases they obtained a long range by digging a hole 
so as to lower the trail, but as a rule this only resulted in 
bad marksmanship and defective bursting of shells, and 
though our gunners could have done the same it was 
looked on as useless and so much waste of ammunition. 

The Boers were credited with getting their guns into 
wonderful places, up steep hills, &c. ; but nothing could 
excel the feat of getting the 15-pounders on to the top of 
Coles’ Kop, near Colesberg, which was a marvellous pro- 
ceeding. Remember also the excellent manner in which 
our 4°7-inch guns and 5- and 6-inch howitzers were taken 
about the country by teams of oxen. 

The Vickers-Maxim gun, or, as it is commonly known, 
“the Pom-Pom,” obtained an exaggerated amount of 
importance; the moral effect was far more damaging 
than anything else. We have now a large number of 
these at the front, but I have not heard any great praise 
bestowed upon them. 

Artillery experts will be able to give a better opinion 
on any suggested improvements on the guns themselves, 
and these should be considered without delay, and every- 
thing that is necessary be done, without waiting till we 
are engaged in our next war. Our gunner officers and 
men deserve the very best weapon that can be placed in 
their hands. 

The artillery horses suffered severely in the same 
manner as the cavalry from over-work, exposure, and 
want of forage. 
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THE VACATION OF ARTHUR 


AND Arthur left the palace towers behind 

And journeyed far towards the misty North. 
Betimes he came unto the strand of Berwick, 
Windy, sea-jutting : a long, rolling shore 

Of golden turf with intermittent pits 

Of sand, and greenswards pierced with holes wherein 
Were set gay bannerets ; eighteen of such there were, 
And Arthur smiled. Upon its marge the sea 

Beat with inveterate babblings, and the wave, 
Curling to fall, said Fore ! and, falling, Golf! 

Then Arthur dashed his helm unto the ground, 
While to his cheek there came unwonted bloom. 

“ Now am I come unto the magic land. 

My knights dispersed are at their several games. 
Mine uncle is in Germany ; the palace 

Safe with the warlike chamberlain whose threat 
Can daunt the troublous heathen, and appal 

Home troublers. Let him rule and welcome. I, 
Here ’twixt the sea and hills, will swift forget 

All care in Golf—if I can still forget : 


Alas ! how the world’s care doth swiftliest waste 
Its better men. Sir, wilt thou match me?” This 
To a fell, hairy Scot, born to that game 

As limpet to the rock, in all else nought. 

Clad in checked Harris, mixed, wonderful, 

The Scot strook off : a long, low, raking drive 
Even to the triangle of green turf that gems 

The sandy wastes beneath Point Garry. Arthur 
Amazed strook wildly, and his ball scarce reached 
As far as might a pageboy with a stick 

Impel a stone. And yet again, and yet 

Once more he strook, until the ball, bewitched, 
Sank in cavernous sand beneath the rocks 

Of wild Point Garry, hopeless. Arthur said : 

“ Good sir, the hole is yours.” The shoreward wave, 
Curling to fall, said Fore ! and, falling, Foozle! 
The Scot again strook off : a long, low ball, 

That fell in the sweet middle of the course. 
Arthur amazed strook wildly, and the ball, 

Sliced off the heel, swerved sheer unto the shore, 
Where Arthur followed. And the impending wave, 
Curling to fall, said Fool ! falling, Go home ! 
And Arthur gave that hole up also. Then 

The Scot drove off: a long, low, raking ball. 

And Arthur drove ; nor long, nor low, but high 
And short : such shot as comes from novices 
What time they wrestle with the mysteries, 

A most unknightly shot. The next no better, 
The third shot struck the wall, the fourth shot failed 
To clear, and only with the next, all desperate 
He crossed the wall, while snug upon the green 
The fell and hairy Scot’s sweet second lay. 
Arthur waxed pale with grief. The unhastening wave, 
Curling to fall, said Four! and, falling, Five ! 
And Arthur cursed the turgid sea. The boy 
Who bore his clubs cursed Arthur for a fool. 

And so wore on the melancholy round. 

Clad in checked Harris, mixed, wonderful, 

The Scot pursued his victory. Arthur’s cares 
Came over him most manifold, intense ; 

And every wave across the cursed sea 

Brought in its hollow crest reverberate 

A message of old woes : of boorish men 

In the far south who slew and slunk away ; 

Of yellow men who threatened in the East ; 

Of too officious chamberlains, who used 

Their lords’ vacations for their own renown ; 

Of all the carking of the table round ; 

And chiefly of this melancholy game 

Of hopeless golf. And Arthur paid the gage 

Of contest’to the Scot, who took his way, 

Clad in checked Harris, mixed, wonderful, 
Across the links towards the hostelry. 

Arthur sat down beside the clamant sea, 

And gradual within his brain its sounds 

Took order, and became this choric song : 


Dissolve, dissolve, ’tis the true time of year, 
The corn is garnered or hangs ripe in ear, 
Dissolve, dissolve, the just have nought to fear. 
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Dissolve, dissolve, for all things have their prime, 
Dissolve and catch a new birth from the time, 
Dissolve ere dissolution be a crime. 
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The nation waits upon the quick resolve, 
Time, fame, and history cry out : dissolve, 
And then you can return again to golve. 


And Arthur rose enheartened by this rhyme, 

Taking his way refreshed across the links. 

By the inn door he saw the Scot, refreshed, 

Clad in checked Harris, mixed, wonderful, 

But him he heeded not. THE MOCKING BIRD. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE GREAT BANQUET—THE REPUBLIC AND 

THE NATIONALISTS—A CRYPTOGRAM 
Paris: September 13 
Ir was becoming and natural that the Government of a Republic 
which has carried to a great culmination the studied effort of a 
nation whose instinct is that of Fraternity, should desire that each 
unit of the great body politic which goes by the name of France 
should have some manifested part in the National Triumph of 
1900. A triumph, indeed, it has been—the last for many a year, 
no doubt, of the great struggles wherein nation has fought against 
nation with a generous rivalry—not unmixed with heart-burnings, 
with trade thefts, mean stealings, but on the whole a struggle 
resulting in victory. And now millions of workers from all parts 
are brought together to see congregated in one Universal Whole, 
the Entity of Beauty, of Skill, of Force, which They, each one, 
working unknown in silent cell, even as by the infinitesimal labour 
of each coral insect great continents have been raised, even as by 
countless thoughtless deaths of animalculz the white cliffs of 
England and France oppose each other—so they, each one of 
them, have contributed to bring together the ultimate mass of 
preponderating energy which goes by the name of modern civi- 
lisation, It is a great pacification, a great peace meeting ; and it 
is meet and proper that the people’s chosen ones should be 
officially summoned to a common meal—the common expression 
in every rank, in every sphere, in every nation, of congratulation, 
a curious draw-back to the day when hunger was the prime mover 
of all human endeavour ! 

It was in this sense, following the reasonable precedent of 
1889, that the forthcoming National banquet was offered. The 
Nationalists, still intoxicated with their Paris victory, thought 
their chance had come to show that France was with them. The 
answer is decisive. The Government banqueters coming from 
the remotest parts of France will be some 22,000 strong. The 
Municipal Council, who better advised might have graced the 
great occasion by a display of hospitality which few metropolitan 
cities can afford, must content itself by entertaining foreigners 
(distinguished enough, no doubt) and such miscellaneous followers 
as here and there may gather themselves together. Messrs. Potel 
tt Chabot have their work cut out for them. They are the greatest 
caterers in France. Under a Republican Government they do 
most of the Ministers’ so-called banquets at so much a head. 
Their resources are great, but you must imagine a building, as I saw 
it to-day in course of erection, which I take to be about the length 
ofa 400 yards’ range. If there be a croupier, as we call him, he 
will be clever if he can, even with a Lebel, hit M. Loubet’s eye. 
Ten courses mean 220,000 plates ; four glasses are allowed to 
tach guest, which is 44,000, Imagination gets rather dulled at 
the mere idea of the washing-up ! But the serious presentment of 
the fact, which the Nationalists have alone themselves to thank 
for, is that the country is contented with the Republic, and stands 
for the Government. 

_The solemn pronouncement of the Journal des Dévats that the 
Ministry will resign before the meeting of Parliament, and that no 
member of the present Cabinet will be represented in the next, is 
sO much pure folly. It is announced on the authority of “a 
Deputy.” In England we know this sort of member of Parliament. 
No; the Cabinet will meet Parliament stronger than when the 
Houses went down, and the obnoxious element, Millerand (the 
wise Socialist), will once more justify the wisdom of his inclusion, 

The last bee in melancholy Millevoye’s beclouded bonnet is 
that De Wet is really Charles Stewart Parnell, who was only falsely 
buried | He solemnly offers this to his readers. As an admirer 
of Ignatius Donelly, and on his system, I offer this cryptogram : 
CHARLES stEWaART PARNELL. If you cannot find in this 
the essential hidden hint—CHRS (=Christian), EWT (= Wet), 
did E (= Patrie), then you may believe, for all I care, that Bacon 

hot write Shakespeare. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The War in South Africa 


It has been a long and tortuous burrow, but at last the 
fox is out in the open—and away. Mr. Kruger is at 
Lourengo Marquez, waiting to take ship for some hospit- 
able shore. 

The end of last week found General Buller in front of 
Lydenburg, made impregnable, as usual, to direct assault. 
General Ian Hamilton with a column of seasoned veterans 
was quickly despatched to turn the position. Making 
splendid marches, he speedily appeared on the Boer right. 
On the morning of the 7th the enemy had fled. The 
British, advancing through wild height and gorge, found 
all majestically silent. Pushing on through country 
described as ‘‘inconceivably difficult,” the Boers were next 
found at Spitzkop, an even stronger position guarded 
by a succession of minor defences. Through these 
a Union brigade composed of Devons, Royal Irish, 
and Royal Scots made splendid headway, a dense 
mist robbing them of much of the fruits of victory. 
The advance towards Spitzkop continues, although the 
progress is very slow through the difficult country. All 
signs point to a demoralised enemy. Large quantities of 
food and ammunition have been left to fall into our hands, 
and forty waggons of ammunition were thrown over a 
precipice. Another ‘‘ big stand” is foretold, but it seems 
more probable that the melancholy, unmasterly retreat will 
end in surrender or ignominious dispersal. The boasts of 
Commandant Botha begin to look rather foolish. 

Pole-Carew, with the Guards, is at Nooitgedacht, and 
goes on to.Goodwaan. French—the brilliant, unfailing 
French—is making for Barberton. Ian Hamilton’s column 
is at Helvetia, moving on Watervalonder. General Roberts 
himself is at the front, directing the movements from 
Machadodorp. 

From other parts of the country the Generals send 
equally satisfactory reports. Clements is pacifying the 
neighbourhood of Pretoria, and has inflicted a defeat on 
Delarey. Methuen, in the West, is capturing prisoners, 
stores, and cattle; and Hildyard has been dispersing 
marauding bodies near Utrecht, in East Natal. Hunter, 
in the Orange River Colony, is believed to be organising 
some sweeping combination for disposing of the roving 
bands that hang about the Basuto border and exploit the 
difficult country there. 

General Baden-Powell has been appointed Chief of the 
Transvaal Police. No more appropriate appointment 
could be made. There will be a rush of adventurous men 
for enlistment in the service, and under such a chief we 
ought in time to see a force far less truculent and quite 
as efficient as the famous Zarps. Cape Town, where the 
General is at present residing, is exciting itself how best 
to honour him. Banquets, swords of honour, addresses, 
and torchlight processions only whet them the more. 
B.-P. bears himself with a modesty becoming the soldier. 


Rebel Disfranchisement at the Cape 


Another clause of importance in the Treason Bill has 
been passed in the Cape Legislature. Its effect is to 
disfranchise rebels for five years. Remembering that 
under their own Roman-Dutch law they have forfeited 
their property and their lives, the punishment seems in- 
adequate. At least, one would think, the punishment 
should be disfranchisement during the Queen’s pleasure ; 
that is to say, until they have by their conduct purged 
themselves of their offence. As a matter of fact, time 
will show, in this matter as in others, that the term will 
practically prove less than five years. For so the con- 
ciliatory British spirit works: stern for principle, mild in 
victory. 

A Check in Ashanti 


The splendid work so far accomplished in Ashanti has 
been blemished by an act of characteristically national 
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heedlessness. Captains Benson and Wilcox, instead of 
waiting for Colonel Brake’s advancing column with which 
they were to co-operate, attacked the native town of 
Ejesu on August 29. Their levies of local natives de- 
serted, and left no recourse but retreat. Captain Benson 
was shot dead, and the Service thus unnecessarily loses a 
brave officer. The check will have no political or military 
importance, as later news report the continued surrender 
of chiefs. The market at Kumasi has been again opened, 
and the natives are bringing in their produce. 


Australia’s Unfixed Capital 


Apart from a not unnatural indignation at the over- 
tures of those who would tempt the men of the Australasian 
contingents to stay in South Africa, public attention in the 
Australasian Colonies remains fixed on the question of the 
Federal capital—which means, in this case, the seat of 
Government. The Parliament of the Commonwealth must 
find its permanent seat in some town of New South 
Wales other than, and not less than 100 miles from, 
Sydney. Whereby the assiduous speculator has been led 
to make a boom in the land-allotments of Albury, a vine- 
yard village near the Victorian border. But it will be 
hard to induce Lord Hopetoun to live at Albury. And it 
would, indeed, be cruel, as well as wasteful, to build him 
a palace there while he may take his pick of the Govern- 

.ment houses of the Provincial capitals, the best of which 
will now be white elephants to the local Governors, with 
their reduced salaries. Meanwhile, the land boom is 
changing Albury into a town; though it remains the 
ambition of the Australian Natives’ Association, as of 
intelligent persons generally, to see the new capital fixed 
on Crown lands, and divided into lots which shall be 
leased, not sold; to the end that the ‘‘ unearned incre- 
ment ” resulting may go into the pockets of the State. 
An attempt of the same Australian Natives’ Association to 
alter the date of the inauguration of the Commonwealth 
has failed. The stars of the Agents-General must pale, 
of course, on the appearance of that superior luminary a 
High Commissioner ; in connection with which appoint- 
ment Mr. Deakin’s name is mentioned. But, like the 
Chinese Ambassador, they may find a use for themselves 
in the commercial world—may become, in effect, as the 
practical-minded foreigner has been wont to suppose 
them, General Agents for the disposal of their respective 
Colonies’ produce. ’ 


FINANCE 
RHODESIANS 


Tue slight revival in Rhodesians, or the languid interest 
taken in the market recently—for it is scarcely worth 
calling a revival—draws attention to the possibilities of 
this section for the future. An amiable person has been 
addressing letters to the various newspapers, announcing 
solemnly that the option on Chartered at £5 per share 
given to those who advanced railway capital is to be 
exercised. As the price is at present £3}, his motive 
is too painfully apparent. There may be a rise, but it will 
not be based on silly speculation of the kind named. The 
fact of the matter is that Rhodesia is even more hampered 
than the Rand by the troubles in the Transvaal. A great 
portion of its normal population is under arms ; the rail- 
way facilities are not complete—those of the Beira line 
seem destined to perpetual delays; there is a labour 
problem which has led to some people suggesting the 
importation of Chinese or Indians, and, above all, there 
is the lack of capital. Little or no importance can be 
attached to output figures, owing to the above causes. 
Rhodesia must get fairly to work before we can begin to 
judge of its capacity, for capacity can hardly be measured 
by the few stamps which are now crushing in the producing 
mines. The labour problem has to be faced squarely, and 
suggestions as to the flow of Transvaal labour to Rhodesia, 
now being discussed, must be ignored. The difficulty is 
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that the average native in Rhodesia is incapable of 
work. We have had various solutions of the Problem 
suggested, but the mining authorities are becoming mop 
convinced of the necessity for importing Chinese or other 
cheap foreign labour. So far there has been much logy 
opposition. But until such initial difficulties have heey 
overcome the incentive to introduce fresh capital and sys, 
tained confidence in the fields will be wanting. 

As to any increased confidence on the part of investors 
in the near future, it is impossible to speak with 
certainty. It must be admitted that those who know the 
country best are the most vehement in their expressions of 
belief that Rhodesia will be a great and reliable gol 
producer. The volume issued by the Chartered Company 
the other day to its 40,000 shareholders, giving the list of 
mining companies and full particulars respecting each, 
shows at all events that much enterprise has been exerted, 
Unfortunately, there is the fear at the outset that th 
burdens imposed by the Chartered Company on the 
companies are too great to be borne, and considerable 
modification may have to be made if the companies are to 
exist at a profit to their shareholders. It would never dp, 
after warring with the Transvaal on the subject of Out. 
landers’ grievances, to find the Rhodesian industries 
burdened by charges compared with which the Transvyaa 
impositions were even light. Assuming, however, that 
the Chartered Company realises the necessities of the case, 
and granting that, even considering the undoubtedly 
necessary new issue of shares, the Company is quickly 
approaching a period when it will pay its way, it is quite 
possible that Rhodesians will enjoy more public favour, 
and that a further advance in prices will be made, whether 
due primarily to sympathy with Kaffirs or not we do not 
stop to inquire. We may note, however, that at the 
present time the market professes to catch the overflow 
of Kaffirs, averring that the public are not inclined fora 
rise in the latter, and that the professionals must therefore 
look to Rhodesians. 

If there is any speculative interest in the market it will 
probably be directed in the first instance to the explora 
tion and finance group of shares. This is the natural 
result of the value of the country and its individual mines 
being comparatively unknown. Those companies with 
big paper interests and a strong backing will be the most 
likely to catch the public eye. This tendency is the mor 
likely seeing that the mines themselves have never really 
had a chance, for what with native risings, rinderpest, 
the Transvaal war and other troubles, Rhodesia has had 
its hands full from the first. But as the railway exter 
sions are opened up—and they will certainly be pushed on 
with vigour—as labour becomes more plentiful, and actual 
returns more regular and numerous, the attention o 
investors will turn to the mines themselves. Certain it is 
that most recent knowledge points to reef deposits of 
decidedly greater value than was at first expected being 
developed, and when the vast quantity of machinery that 
is either waiting erection, or at the ports, or on order, is 
put up, there will be sufficient data available to attract 
public attention. The prospects are promising if we look 
far enough ahead; but there is much that is speculative 
in the position, and in any case patience and capital 
enough to pay for holdings are absolutely necessary if 
Rhodesian shares are to be supported. 

The reader will have gathered, then, that in putting 
money into Rhodesians there is a considerable speculative 
risk, even though shares may offer hope of substantial 
profit. During the past few days the shares which have 
most attracted attention have been Matabele Reefs, 
Rhodesia Explorations and Chartereds, and the like, ® 
all of which speculative interest is likely to be pronouw 
as the country progresses. The Matabele Reefs Comr 
pany has large holdings in such prominent ventures as the 
West Nicholson, and has an enormous number of more 0 
less developed claims and town lots. The Mashonaland 
Agency Company has also very large interests and cof 
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siderable available resources, and, were more details 
available as to its holdings, its shares might also be 

arded as a fair speculation, although certainly past 
showings have been moderate enough. In the case of 
all the parent companies, however, there is very much 
of doubt and uncertainty. In a future article we shall deal 
more closely with the merits of individual properties, and 
may at the same time indicate the more hopeful of the 
fnancing and exploring companies. It will be, however, 
with the distinct reservation that there is a speculative risk 
attaching which buyers must be prepared to face. For the 
present all we need say is that, although definite factors 
are wanted, the market is more likely to advance as a 
whole than decline. But too many properties are shut 
down, partially working under difficulties, or awaiting 
supplies or machinery, to be able to furnish any very 
definite indications and give a final idea of the value of 
the Rhodesian gold industry. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Foreign Securities 


Ir the little agitation to screw an extra } per cent. interest out 
of the Administration of the Ottoman Debt should cause attention 
to be given to Turks, not much harm will be done. The issues 
under notice controlled by the Administration—the “ B,” “C,” and 
«D)” series—at present receive interest at the rate of 1 per cent. 
perannum. The “A” series has been redeemed. The Adminis- 
tration are in a position to pay the extra } per cent. ; but one 
objection is that the price of redemption “ by drawings,” if it had 
to be exercised, would thereby rise automatically to 75 per cent., 
instead of 67 per cent. Another and greater objection is that it 
is uncertain whether the 1} per cent. could be maintained. It is 
far better to wait. 

But there is no reason why investors should not consider 
Turks. Under present regulations the three series have about 
£50000 each per annum applied to redemption. This comes from 
a saving in connection with the priority-debt rearrangement. In 
addition to this, there is the amount available for interest in 
the three series applied to the redemption of the “B” series. 
Naturally, as the redemption of the “B” series proceeds prices 
show a tendency to rise, and as the Priority bonds are redeemed 
there will be more available for the redemption of the three issues 
under notice. Investors with an eye to the future might well, 
therefore, turn their attention to the junior series, for as more 
money is available for redemption it will be shared with these 
series also. There is, too, the possibility of interest increasing. 
At the present price the “C” series returns rather under 
4percent., and the “D” series rather over that figure. Owing 
to the size of the “‘C” series it might be well, however, to take 
that issue in preference. Our idea is that the increase in value 
over the next few years will form a considerable addition to the 
return obtainable by investors, and compensate fully for the 
present interest yield being low for a Turkish security. 

That Japan may become on strained terms with Russia is the 
main argument of the market against the bonds of the former ; 
but there are other reasons which may induce the public to think 
that Japan may want another loan ere long, and that her present 
position is not so sound that any great confidence can be felt. It 
is feared that the crops are far from hopeful, although the Japanese 
Consul wrote yesterday asserting that an improvement of 10 per 
cent. is shown, which would be satisfactory. Moreover, trade is 
hot reassuring, the excess of imports increasing enormously, which 
'§ not well, considering reduced imports. Japanese manufactures 
are likely to suffer from the Chinese troubles ; the gold exports 
continue, and if there are to be further complications in China, 
Japan may soon find herself hard pushed for money. In the 
circumstances, it is difficult to see any good ground for improving 
the price of Japanese bonds. 

Uruguayan bonds have merely the repute of the country and 
the good name of Sefior Cuestas to go upon, for at the present 
tate of progress the country will be in danger of monetary diffi- 
culties. The high yield is, of course, a mark of speculative risk, 
so that probably the position is fully realised by the market. The 
most serious matter is the heavy falling-off of trade in the first 
quarter of the year, there being a decline of over 15 per cent. 
Moreover, it has been wholly due to the export trade, for the 
import figures have at the same time increased, not altogether a 
favourable sign for a debtor country. This kind of thing will 
become dangerous should it continue. Irksome import dues and 
taxation tend to cripple trade, but the Government must live 
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somehow. Holders of Uruguayan securities would do well to 
watch the commercial position closely. 

Brazil’s troubles seem never likely to end. The suspension of 
the Bank of the Republic, and the failure of one or two smaller 
native institutions, are the direct result of the recent speculations 
in exchange, which the Government wisely tried to combat. Seeing 
that the period of the moratorium is so near expiry, and having a 
view to the requirements of the country, neither the Government 
nor its financial supporters in Europe can afford to see disaster in 
Brazil. So that it is certain that aid will be forthcoming, and 
holders of Brazilian securities would be foolish to throw them away 
at the present juncture. 


Railways 


As we anticipated, there has already been a fair improvement 
in Mexican and Canadian Railway issues, and probably the move- 
ment will continue for a little time. Just at present Mexicans 
are checked by a poor traffic. The market will be concern- 
ing itself with dividends, and if traffics and working statements 
keep fairly good, the Canadian Pacific will certainly be showing 
8} per cent. on its Common shares, which should thoroughly 
justify the directors in their 5 per cent. policy. More than 5 per 
cent. ought not, of course, to be expected, but that amount repre- 
sents a yield of over 5} per cent. at present prices. Similarly, the 
Trunk position, if it is maintained, should be such that 4 per cent. 
is shown on the Second Preference, although it ought not to be 
distributed. The advance, of course, checks the inducement to 
deal, but those who bought on our advice in recent weeks are 
apparently not likely to suffer. 

In the case of Mexican Railway issues, the comparative scarcity 
of stock will tell, and as the dividend period approaches, there 
should be a further advance of two or three points at least. When 
we advised buying the price was some points below the present 
level, and we then spoke of an advance of from 5 to 10. The firm- 
ness of silver is a great point in favour of the Company, and 
Mexican trade is flourishing. Owing to the absence of unprofit- 
able traffic, too, we think the next report of the Company will be 
more favourable than some people supposed. 


Mines 


Westralians seem to have come to a standstill. It was certainly 
time that the rise was checked, for the market was degenerating 
into a gamble in various more or less obscure shares. Because we 
counselled the purchase of Great Fingall Consols, Cosmopolitans, 
and other shares at low values, we did not intend to imply that 
they were worth pounds apiece. The careful speculator in 
mining shares makes sure in the first place that he is taking a 
reasonable risk, and having a handsome profit offering he secures 
it. Great Fingall Consols may go to Io, as the prophets avow, but 
the public should let them go unaccompanied. 

As to Kaffirs, there is nothing to say that we have not said 
already. Given indications of a return of the mining population, 
that is, given a reduced army of occupation and consequent means 
of transport, and we shall ‘have activity. Our readers know our 
view of Kaffirs quite well by this time. The best shares are not 
overvalued, and if there were a reaction, they are cheap as invest- 
ments. The big houses express want of confidence in a rise. 
Undoubtedly they are right. It will be months yet before full work 
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can be resumed, months before it is known how much the Rand 
gains or loses financially by the war. A rise now is to be dis- 
couraged, as discounting the future too liberally. A rise now, too, 
means the less chance for gambling later, and that is a bad point 
for the big houses to contemplate. Their attitude is not altogether 
disinterested, even if correct. And it is to be noted that they do 
not fail to pick up all shares that are offered. 

Very little is doing in the British Columbian market, but there 
is a certain amount of interest in Le Roi and Le Roi No. 2, while 
B. A. C. shares are fairly well supported. This is, of course, 
mainly due to the possibility of a 10 per cent. dividend in Le Roi’s, 
none too good considering the price. This may allow the B. A. 
Corporation to distribute something. But if the advance con- 
tinues, holders would do well not to wait for the report, but to 
sell and secure their profit. The Le Roi No. 2 special settlement 
is fixed for the 28th inst., and this will place the Globe Finance 
group in funds. 


The Cheapest Stocks 


Rarely has the old axiom that “the best is cheapest” been 
more fully exemplified than of late, and as the days of depression 
of the trade cycle draw near, we shall find the maxim truer. The 
best stock to buy is Consols, for more reasons than one. It is true 
that there has been a rally from the worst, but all the present 
circumstances are unfavourable. When the Sinking Fund opera- 
tions are renewed, a term put to Government requirements, and 
money is gradually released which has been locked up in trade, 
Consols will go steadily upwards. As the temporary increased 
indebtedness due to the war loan and Exchequer bonds is being 
reduced, there will be so much the more to support the market. 
Indeed, if we look forward some years and consider the growth of 
wealth, there is no reason why the price should not approach the 
highest recorded very closely, in spite of the widening of the 
Trustee investment area and the list of Post Office Savings Bank 
securities. For short time holdings, what is better than the war 
loan, which at the present price will return 2}§ per cent. for the 
period? The coming Government requirements will find eager 
buyers, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s policy in going to 
America in the case of the Exchequer bonds will be justified, unless 
we are much mistaken, by the altered attitude of /a haute finance 
towards his proposals. 


Notes and News 


The Mutual Reserve Fund of New York is a life office which is not 
exactly regarded with serious afection in this country. So that its ‘* deal ” 
with the North-Western Life Company of Chicago may scarcely receive 
attention. At the same time, an amalgamation whereby 30,000 members 
are taken over and a legal reserve of $6,947,050 handed over with them is 
something to note. The Americans reckon that it is the biggest thing in 
assessment, life assurance deals, and so forth. The Mutual Reserve Fund 
can bear a little in the way of improvement. 

The Central Canada Chamber of Mines has exposed itself to much 
sharp criticism owing to its rather curious method of circularising the Press 
with extraordinary eulogies of the goldfields of the district in which it is 
concerned. Undoubtedly the Chamber is supported by good names, and 
now that it is altering its methods it may be that we shall be furnished 
with information that is of value and that mere * puffs” will be ignored. 
The latest circular is of the nature of a summary of particulars as to the 
assay values, reefs, and so forth, of the various properties. But it is still 
stated in a bad form. To send out particulars of the fields under the 
imprimatur of the Chamber, no more should be done than to state sober 
fact in the way a quite impartial observer would state it. To give assay 
values of $300 per ton, without stating how and where the sample was 
received, and without elaborate details, may be wholly misleading. Nor 
are small crushings of 2} tons worth troubling the British public with if 
given as a specimen. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


— sbite 
Ir is wonderful what a paralysing effect on one’s brain a long 
residence in the country produces, and how completely one loses 
interest in the world. In town I could not exist without the daily 
papers. In the country I never want to see one. I am dimly 
aware of a Chinese crisis, and my interest in the war in South 
Africa has evaporated, all my friends and relations having been 
either killed or sent home. Carlton, it is true, hints darkly during 
breakfast at European complications, but then he has done that 
ever since I have known him. In fact, if the European crisis ever 
does come, Carlton will be like the old lady who, after looking 
under her bed every night for forty years in search of a burglar, 
eventually found one, and fell on his neck with joy, crying “At 
last, at last!” Not even the prevalent idea of a French invasion 
of England can disturb the equanimity which is the result of my 
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prolonged communings with Nature. There is someth; 
peaceful, so restful about the country, which cannot fail to 
to even the most frivolous. Sometimes I could find it in my 
to wish I had been born some fifty years earlier, and 5 have 
avoided the insatiable restlessness which is wearing us aj 
nowadays. At other times the thought of the dulness of be; 
own mother-in-law or grandmother-in-law appals me. Poor 
ladies, I have been reading a number of their letters I dj 
in an old bureau. No wonder they are startled by my doj 
when they contrast them with their own youth. These old letters 
were tossed in among bundles of law documents, and Carlton suo. 
gested that I should sort them, preserving those with any historical 
or family interest, observing that he supposed I should want jp 
publish a selection for the benefit of a degenerate public thy 
revels in the disclosure of its neighbours’ ancestors’ secrets, But] 
indignantly repudiated the idea. I decline to give the love letters 
of past generations to one so utterly devoid of reverence. The ol 
Romans worshipped their ancestors, and the Chinese do so to this 
day ; but elsewhere this century is so occupied with admiring its 
own progressiveness that it has no time to waste on the dignified 
records of private life in the last century, and I will not gratify the 
anxiety for past scandals at the expense of our ancestors. I should 
strongly object to having my own letters read in the twenty-firs 
century. So I hope posterity will treat my elevating correspond. 
ence with the same kindness and put back the musty old | 
with their dead-and-gone romance, with the remark that 
“ Dorothea, wife of the fourteenth Earl, was not such a bad old 
sort after all.” That is the utmost acknowledgment I can expect 
for my memory at the rate at which we are going at present. 
The forgotten idylls which lie baldly translated in a bundle of 
old love letters are more pathetic than any romance, because they 
contain the simple pathos of the passing of time. Not only are 
the writers dead, but their hopes and fears are dead, too. I came 
across a large quantity of the letters of my mother-in-law to her 
long-deceased husband. She has never forgiven me for marrying 
Carlton, and would be the terror of my life if she were not secretly 
afraid of me. But these letters of hers have made me change my 
opinion of her. How well I know those elegant angular characters, 
which generally convey advice or reproof to me. Now to my sur- 
prise they are imbued with a departed life. She could write in 
graceful phrases of her love to her husband, and though the 
words had a modest reticence suited to those old-fashioned 
days, there is no mistaking the genuine feelings. Have all 
the grim old dragons who guard the precincts of respectability 
and freeze up the high spirits of young people—have they 
all had romances, and shall we be like them in our old age? 
Of course they were young once. But was their youth like 
our youth? To look at them, it seems impossible. The type is 
fast dying out. I do not believe we shall ever forget our youth, 
and I feel firmly convinced I shall know how to have “a good 
time” when I am seventy. Those maidens of the ’forties seem 
to have been sandwiched between Byron and Swinburne, and to 
have exhausted their energies on Martin Tupper. The Evan- 
gelicism which was rampant in England forty and fifty years ago 
was responsible for much of the icy narrow-mindedness of that 
time. When Carlton’s grandmother wrote to his father after he 
had gone to Eton, she said: “I am glad you are reading the 
classics. Communing with the dead, you will learn how to 
die.” So cheerful to a boy of fourteen! When Carlton 
was at a private school he received advice in every letter 
not to associate with boys who used bad language, and 
nearly every letter ended up with a reminder that he had for- 
gotten to mention the subject of the sermon when he last wrote. 
In all Carlton's letters I can only find one allusion to the sermon, 
and that was followed by a delicate hint for a tip. Texts are 
sprinkled freely in every letter from my mother-in-law to her 
husband, and on the rare occasions when she proffers advice she 
prefaces it with an apology for suggesting a course of action which 
no doubt his superior knowledge will condemn. Carlton’s father 
was evidently given to fits of depression. She exhorts him to 
exert himself. “Forgive my apparent tone of command, dear 
husband, but melancholy must not be given way to,” she writes. 
When Carlton got the blues last year after Doncaster, I sent him 
a wire saying, “ Buck up, and back Kalgurli for all you are worth” 
I hope Carlton has kept the wire for the benefit of posterity. 0¥ 
descendants will be so interested in comparing the different att 
tudes of their ancestresses towards their husbands. : 
Well, after all, each generation thinks it is the first to 0 
And in one sense the hills are blue for each of us, because each of 
us sees the blue for the first time. But human nature is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Which ought to give us chanty 
for contemporaries, reverence for predecessors, and confidence for 
descendants. 


XUM 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NIETZSCHE AND EMERSON 


1» the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


qTuat good and evil are relative terms is a doctrine which 
belongs to no one philosopher. Spinoza clearly implies it in 
the 27th prop. of the 4th part of his “ Ethic,” and in “The Tran- 
scendentalist” Emerson himself observes that Jacobi, “refusing 
all measure of right and wrong except the determinations of the 

jvate spirit, remarks that there is no crime but has sometimes 
been a virtue.” 

Nietzsche had read both Emerson and Spinoza. He styled 

on “one who instinctively nourishes himself solely with 
ambrosia.” The originality of each philosopher consists in the 
temperament through which ideas, even those common to both, 
received colour and therefore individuality. 

Nietzsche’s strength lay in a critical method which depended 
for illustration on the power and will to strap civilised man, with 
all his paraphernalia of religion, ideals, hypocrisies and conven- 
tions, on to the dissecting board, and thus discover him to the 
onlookers and to himself. Emerson’s strength was quite otherwise. 
He saw life blandly, not surgically. He differed but he did not 
denounce. 

Nietzsche’s natural affinity was Schopenhauer. 

Schopenhauer made philosophy a living force by an unwearied 
reference to actual life. Where others went to the clouds he went 
to the 7imes newspaper. The result was pessimism. So with 
Nietzsche, but being a poet he discerned the possibility of “ over- 
man.” This was a feat for one so apt at tearing off disguises that 
he may well have suffered from a nightmare of “ Untermensch.” 
Your correspondent’s selection of that epithet displays a candour 
which he would have admired. 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 





RITUALISTS AND THE GREEK CHURCH 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLOOK 


It seems to be generally assumed that, in certain events, the 
only course open to members of the “ Catholic” party in the 
English Church is secession to the Church of Rome. Why 
should this be so? It would seem that the more natural course 
would be for them to seek union with that branch of the Church 
Catholic from which the Roman Church itself is but a form of 
dissent—that is, the Orthodox Eastern Church. Here there would 
be no new dogmas to accept; no question of Infallibility; no 
swallowing of ‘ancient “ heresies,” revived under the form of new 
“cults.” The doctrines of the Orthodox Church contain not one 
single point (with the exception of the “ Filioque” clause) which is 
not in entire accordance with the belief of the “Catholic” party in 
the English Church. 

Unfortunately there seems to be among members of the 
English Church, or by far the larger portion of them, an almost 
absolute ignorance as to the doctrine and ritual of the Eastern 
Church. It may be said that this ignorance arises to a great 
extent from the fact that the Office Books are in Greek or Russian, 
languages unfamiliar to the ordinary Englishman or English- 
woman ; but, as a matter of fact, Latin is just as unfamiliar to the 
ordinary Englishman or Englishwoman as is Greek or Russian, 
only they have, to a certain extent, familiarised themselves with 
the order of the service, and are provided with a parallel transla- 
tion, by the aid of which they have learned to recognise certain 
often recurring phrases. 

Exactly the same method might be followed with the offices of 
the Orthodox Church. Of the Liturgies of St. John Chrysostom 
and of St. Basil there are many English editions, while fuller 
translations of the various offices may be found in those by Mr. 
Robertson ; in the Euchologion, and the Book of Needs, translated 
by the late Mr. G. V. Shann ; and in the General Menaion of 
Professor N. Orloff. There is, in fact, no excusé for the general 
ignorance as to the position and doctrines of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, and such ignorance may almost be called wilful. It is 
‘Open to any inquirer to read the office of Reconciliation (the office 
used when a member of another Christian communion is received 
ito the Orthodox Church), which has been translated by the 
bad Reverend the Archpriest Eugéne Smirnoff, and in which the 

errors” of the Roman and the Protestant Communions are 
Strongly indicated. It is curious that in this office there is no 
Particular form of renunciation prescribed for members of the 
Anglican Church. There are special forms of renunciation of 
error for Roman Catholics, for Lutherans, Calvinists, and for other 
Protestant bodies ; but of the Anglican Church no mention is 
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made. It is difficult to say why this is. Perhaps because it was 
so difficult to ascertain what is the actual belief of the Anglican 
Church that it was not included among the other Protestant sects. 
One thing is certain, that there is no single article of faith enunciated 
in the office which could not be fervently subscribed to by any ot 
the “Catholic” party in the English Church. Again, much in- 
formation may be gained from the extract from a letter of the 
Very Reverend Eugéne Smirnoff which is to be found in the 
introduction to Mr. Birkbeck’s translation of the Pannykhida, or 
Office for the Faithful Departed. 

It may be asked, then, why, if there is so great unity of doctrine 
between the Anglican and the Orthodox Churches, is there no 
intercommunion between them? A difficult question to answer. 
For who shall say there zs in reality unity of doctrine? There is 
unity of belief with the Orthodox Church on the part of very many 
individual members of the Anglican Church ; but who shall say 
that their belief is in accordance with the teachings of the English 
Church? Herein lies the whole crux. What authority can declare 
the doctrines of the Anglican Church? Were negotiations for 
union opened, with what body could the Orthodox Church nego- 
tiate? Is there any body or individual with power to make an 
absolute statement as to the dogma of the English Church on the 
most vital points of Catholic faith? Could any two bishops even 
be found who could offer more than an “opinion”? Till some 
“authority” can be found as to the actual belief of the English 
Church, any intercommunion between the Churches as Churches 
would seem impossible. Disestablishment may some day open a 
road for reconciliation ; but short of this there seems little hope 
of a common understanding being arrived at. 

EUGENIUS PHILALETHES. 


MASTERS IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The question of masters in girls’ schools, raised in last week’s 
issue of Zhe Outlook, is an important one. I do not wish to lay 
myself open to the charge of having contempt for women. But 
this is certain: “If you want a thing done well you must get it 
done by men.” There is no department of effort in which men 
have not proved themselves superior to women. If you want 
reliable cookery you must keep a chef. If you want the smartest 
dresses you must go to Worth. If you want your girls to be 
properly educated, they should most certainly be educated under 
masters. In fact, the only reason, in my opinion, why masters 
are not more generally employed in girls’ schools is that mistresses 
run a trifle cheaper. It is this question of “expense” which we 
have continually to face. We desire to have excellent things, but 
we object to pay for them. Probably no other profession is more 
seriously underpaid than the teache1’s. There are a handful of 
headmasters and a handful of headmistresses who are adequately 
paid ; while teachers below these ranks, both male and female, 
have to live their lives on salaries at which a butler would turn up 
his nose. By all means let us have masters in girls’ schools, but 
let us pay them. L. S. M. 

Kensington. 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Should masters be employed on the staff of a girls’ school? 
Should mistresses be added to the staff of a boys’ school? There 
certainly is much that men and women can learn from one another, 
and it seems a pity that there cannot be greater co-operation 
between them in the matter of education. Some schools recog- 
nise this, for the idea of a mixed staff is not so strange to English 
people as your correspondent would have us believe, though it 
might perhaps be more extensively applied. 

A woman is, however, more capable of understanding and 
tactfully managing young children than a man generally is, espe- 
cially in the case of girls; therefore I do not think the gain of 
having masters would be great while children are young enough 
to be at school ; for the last year (eighteen to nineteen), possibly, 
it would be advantageous, and certainly during college life. 

In spite of the gloomy picture your correspondent draws of 
English High School mistresses and women in general as 
educators, I should like to point out that very many of our ablest 
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men are the first to admit that they derived their earliest ideas 
and most lasting principles from their mothers. Long before the 
world heard of a Milton, a Locke, or a Pestalozzi, it knew of the 
silent but vital force of women as educators. Nowadays they are 
called upon to do this work on a larger scale, and before the 
public gaze ; mistakes they doubtless make ; but many there are 
who are fully alive to the great vivifying principles of education, 
and through the seeming trifles of detail (sometimes by means of 
them) they set forth and illustrate the larger issues. If the 
presence of masters is to check this conscientiousness, this care 
over trifles, it had better be dispensed with; education would 
suffer too much. And, after all, the cultivated woman does see 
beyond the detail, and take interest in life as a whole. 

Seeing, then, that the advantages of using masters are more 
felt with older girls, we may safely leave our girls’ schools mostly 
in the hands of mistresses, aided by some masters in certain 
circumstances. A. B. 

September 11. 


MR. HEINEMANN SMILES 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


It is too bad of the “critic” in your issue of September 8 to 
have noticed that I shrugged my shoulders, and it is worse of him 
to have let the cat out of the bag. I had fondly hoped that I had 
escaped detection—even by you, Sir, who so generously printed 
my signed letter and that of my anonymous critic. For my own 
part, I have but one anxiety in connection with his polemic, and 
that is to declare very earnestly that I have, on the one hand, the 
greatest respect for Mr. Lang’s criticis™, and, on the other, the 
profoundest admiration for “the inimitaole art of Mr. Henry 
James.” WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 

21 Bedford Street, September 12. 


N.B.—If by any chance the omission of the “ critic’s” name is 
accidental in this “acknowledged” controversy, then, I beg you, 
Sir, let us have it, and also those “two names easy to pronounce” 
which have caused “an epidemic” in the land. 


[Neither Mr. Heinemann’s respect for Mr. Lang nor his ad- 
miration for Mr. Henry James is in dispute. The “critic” merely 
wondered how a publisher, several of whose most famous publi- 
cations have been the special mark of a school of criticism- 
by-cant, could be self-denying enough to miss an obvious 
opportunity for answering back. The two names “easy to 
pronounce” are obviously Scott and Dickens, authors for 
whom the “critic” cherishes an affectionate esteem, but who, 
with wearisome pertinacity, are continually flaunted in the 
face of contemporary letters, as though they had uttered the last 
word in fictional art. The critic whose name is too unimportant 
to “transpire” is under no anxiety to express the greatest 
respect for Mr. Lang’s criticism, for he holds that Mr. Lang— 
dexterous, graceful writer as he is—is a formidable enemy of 
the special genius of the age in fiction; that he is, in fact, 
the arch-Philistine among those who prattle of novels. The 
special genius of the age is, of course, the genius of tracking 
the ways of thought and ef stating the problems of the age. 
This genius has little to do with bygone chivalries. It is not 
muscular or “full-bodied” ; but it has a life of its own, a life of 
the heart as well as of the nerves, and the “critic” finds it foolish 
to respect what threatens it. But a publisher can afford in his 
own interest an indefinite philanthropy. “It is the sweet sovereign 
Pontiff alone who gathers all in his arms. ... Here, if they 
could know it, is their blessed comfort !”—THE WRITER OF THE 
ARTICLE |] 


THE CABLE POEM 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


I hate to see my Ouwtlook looking ever so little askance. 
Wherefore I want to ask whether the writer of the words on 
p. 155, “So far no really decent poem about submarine telegraphy 
has seen the light,” has yet made the acquaintance of one Rudyard 
Kipling? If so, has he read “The Deep-Sea Cables”? There 
are only three stanzas, but the man who tries to say anything 
essential that is not said in those twelve lines will, I think, find 
that he has something like a miracle to work. 

GEORGE GRIFFITH. 

Chiswick. 


[We quote two of the three stanzas of the poem to which our 
correspondent refers. Our readers will judge whether they come 
anywhere near a final expression of the romance and meaning which 
attach to submarine telegraphy. Practically, these cables are the 
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nerves of the Empire, and without them the diplomacy, the com, 
merce, and even the social life of the British race would be 
hampered. Moreover, as has often been pointed out in thes 
columns, they would become in the hands of a wise and mon 
free statesmanship much more potent in the furtherance of British 
ideals. It cannot be said that Mr. Kipling’s lines are adequate 
from this larger point of view. Hence our note.—Ep.] 


FROM “THE DEEP-SEA CABLES” 


The wrecks dissolve above us ; their dust drops down from afar— 

Down to the dark, to the utter dark, where the blind, white seq. 
snakes are. 

There is no sound, no echo of sound, in the deserts of the deep, 

Or the great grey level plains of ooze where the shell-burred cables 
creep. 


They have wakened the timeless Things ; they have killed thei 
father Time ; 
Joining hands in the gloom, a league from the last of the sun, 
Hush! Men talk to-day o’er the waste of the ultimate slime, 
And a new Word runs between : whispering, “ Let us be one!* 


A HOLIDAY IN GERMANY 
Th 


OF all the quaint characters I met in L——, I think Marianna’s 
Aunt Hedwig was one of the most noticeable. Not far off seventy 
years of age, she had once been lady-in-waiting to a certain long. 
deceased duchess, member of a princely North-German house, at 
whose court she still resided on a pension in retirement. She 
lived entirely in the past, and could never forget her former im- 
portance as Hof-Dame. Hof-Dame she was wherever she went, 
and consequently a most trying visitor. Her conversation was 
confined to Court topics and reminiscences of “My Duchess” 
which invariably led to other reminiscences of the Duchess 
Matilda, Duke Wilhelm, and Duke Nicholas. Whatever topic 
was started, whatever s‘ory related, she always managed to cap it 
by some saying or experience of “ My Duchess,” with subsequent 
comments as to how the affair in question affected the Duchess 
Matilda, Duke Wilhelm, and Duke Nicholas ; I grew extremely 
tired of these four personages before she left. She spoke slowly 
and with extreme »recision, and moved with the air of an empress, 
All day long she made paper roses, and would sit in the verandah, 
surrounded by peculiar little instruments and sheets of pink, 
yellow, and green paper. I think they were sold to dealers and the 
proceeds given to charity ; very artistic they were, too, and mostlife- 
like. I was presented with one spray of pink blossoms, which act 
of graciousness subsequent events, doubtless, caused Tante Hedwig 
to regret. Marianna and Hans were visibly depressed on the day 
she was expected. “ Be sure you always make a deep Compliment 
to her,” Hans instructed me, “and never begin a conversation— 
she’s accustomed to Court etiquette ; and always speak to her as 
gnidige Gréfin (gracious Countess), and be very careful what you 
talk about, and don’t you forget she has been a Hof-Dame\” Of 
course this was meant in fun. ‘“ Tante Hedwig never lets anyone 
forget it an instant,” said Marianna, dejectedly. ‘ But try not to 
shock her, Maudie, for my sake, and be careful what you say to 
me in English, because she understands it a little ; she'll probably 
say you speak a very common English-—she always does about my 
English friends.” I promised to do my best, and for the first week 
it was easy enough, as Tante Hedwig got up very late and re 
tired to bed at five o'clock. I practically saw her only at meals, 
during which times I made a point of never speaking at all, except 
to inquire if the gracious Countess had slept well—a question to 
which she invariably replied in the negative, although it was known 
that she snored steadily all night. But at the end of the week 
Conrad arrived—and with him the spirit of mischief. It was a 
tea on Sunday that he asked me if it were true that in London 
people had embraced in the streets for joy when the news came 
Mafeking’s relief. 

“ Yes,” I replied gravely. “ Quite true.” 

“ How delightful !” he remarked earnestly. ‘I should like t 
goto London. And you, were you embraced also?” 4 

“No, certainly not,’ I replied emphatically. ‘1 was not » 
town at the time.” 

Aunt Hedwig’s massive eyebrows were rising ominously, like 
some great storm cloud, but Conrad heeded not the danger signal. 

“TI think it would bea nice game to play on Sunday afternoon,” 
he continued calmly. “How the English heard the news from 
Mafeking, a nice game, micht wahr, mein Fraulein?” ; 

At this juncture Marianna and Hans both endeavoured to kick 
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Conrad under the table. I tried to kick Marianna. Conrad kicked 
Hans back again, and we all rather hurt ourselves. 

«] find such conversation most unfitting!” came with awful 
emphasis from Aunt Hedwig, at the head of the table. 

[dared not look at any one. There was a minute’s ghastly 
silence, and then Schnappo, from her high chair by her mother’s 
side, let forth a yell for which I will some day reward that dis- 
cerning infant. Everybody began talking at once, and under 
cover of the noise Conrad and I got rid of the laughter that was 
choking us. But henceforth we were both in Tante Hedwig’s 
black books. 

In the evenings we always went walks in the pine forests, which 
were pait of the Prince’s property and of great age. Hans walked 
first on the narrow path, then I, then Marianna. We were under 
orders from him to cease what he called our “clatter” on these 
occasions, as he considered it a sin against Nature; and he was 
right—such beautiful scenery should receive the homage of silence. 
in the mornings I often walked there alone. I shall never 
forget those cool, silent pine forests. Day and night the most 
perfect stillness reigns. The ground is carpeted with pine 
needles ; you look up from it to the dense green thicket overhead, 
and down the long vistas of slender solemn trunks which rise on 
every side. There are no lower branches, no undergrowth, nothing 
to impede the view, only row upon row of tall trunks—beautiful, 
mysterious. You could wander on and for ever in that dim, green 
world, becoming more and more magnetised by the strange 
fascination of those majestic firs. It is always twilight in the 
forest ; you only catch an occasional gleam of the sun through 
the masses of leaves. Outside the sun is blazing, men and women 
are loving and fighting and dying ; outside are “roaring London, 
raving Paris.” But it all seems immeasurable miles away, in 
another sphere ; in the forest all is utterly still and quiet and sweet 
asdeath. So you wander dreaming—dreaming, when suddenly 
the path takes a downward turn, the trees begin to thin, the 
silence lifts, and there you are out in the broad daylight and the 
workaday world once more, right opposite Marianna and Hans 
garden gate, where stands a dirty urchin bobbing spasmodically 
and droning out, ‘Guten Tag !” MAUD CHURTON. 


IN PASSING 


“FINE morning, Donald. What’s the day going to be?” “ Weel, 
fm thinkin’ it'll maybe rain.” “But the barometer is rising, 
Donald.” “Yes; but it’s very little heed the weather hereabouts 
pays to the barometer.” 


This reaches us as “the very latest Irish story”: Said an Eng- 
lish visitor in Kilkenny to an Irish clergyman: “I am going 
to —— to play in a cricket match.” ‘Ah, Rugby rules, I sup- 
pose !” remarked the clergyman. 


Killarney Races attracted a picturesque and diversified crowd, 
the gay colouring of the Irish peasant women’s dresses beneath 
the cloudless blue sky reminding one of a Sunday race-meeting 
near Florence. The superb view of ranges of Kerry hills with 
wooded slopes and the glistening lakes of Killarney were seen at 
their best in the warm September sunshine. But the crowd was 
attentive only to the sport. In four races there were three bad 
falls, and very few of the horses fancied the regulation jump. 
Three bookmakers departed with remarkable precision after the 
favourite won the principal event, but no one paid much attention 
to such a detail. In a peaceful assembly it looked strange to see 
over fifty of the Irish constabulary on duty with carbines slung 
over their shoulders, and it came as a surprise to a wounded 
officer back from the front to learn that one of the stewards is 
always followed by two policemen whenever he leaves his own 
Sates. 


Some cricketers seem to have favourite grounds on which to 
make runs. Certainly the Hastings festival is the batting elysium 
of the Surrey captain. In 1898, he scored 143 in an hour and 
fifty minutes for Surrey and Sussex against Rest of England. 
Last year for Home Counties v. the Rest he hit up 77 and 58, 
whilst this season he made 124 for South v. North, making the last 
98 in eighty minutes. Considering that he has made two cen- 
turies against Yorkshire, one against Lancashire, and exceeded the 
second hundred against Derbyshire, he may well be proud of his 
year’s work. He is a batsman who unites caution with tremendous 
Punishing power, and is the finest leg-hitter of the day, whilst his 
Judgment is impeccable. The best lob-bowler in the world, he 
Would certainly win a place in the Test team had we to oppose 
Australia this year. 
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Cub-hunting is in full swing all over England. Its importance 
is enormous, for the success of the regular hunting season will 
depend on the training in the next two months. The new fashion 
of allowing all the hunt to go out with the huntsman initiating the 
young dogs into the mysteries of hunting is a grave error lead- 
ing to confusion and sure to distract the hounds. The majority 
of riding men know little of the scientific part of preparing for 
the season ; they make too much noise in a covert or talk toe the 
master, thus preventing the hounds from doing their work. 


The British Association has concerned itself at Bradford this 
year, as it usually does, with that branch of biology which ought 
in common honesty to be called animal gastronomics. It is dubbed 
by a more high-sounding name—‘ The Theory of Warning 
Colours and of Mimicry” ; there are some who would like to speak 
of “aposematic and of pseudaposematic colours.” The admittedly 
curious likeness between butterflies of totally different groups was 
pointed out, and the likeness was explained, following the late Mr. 
Bates, who first drew attention to the possible explanation of such 
facts, by the doctrine of Natural Selection. There is evidence to 
show that the mimicked form is often inedible, or is at least avoided 
by many of the natural enemies of the butterfly tribe, and that the 
imitator—in a way reversely comparable to that of the fraudulent 
forger of a trade mark—profits by this state of affairs, and, being 
mistaken for its inedible companion, escapes equally from the beak 
of a hungry bird or lizard. 


As to inedibility, the likings of insect-eating animals do differ. 
A red beetle tried, tasted, and found disagreeable by one bird will 
be eaten with relish by another. Years and years ago such facts 
were pointed out and commented upon. There is nothing novel 
in the matter save for the multiplication of instances. The 
theorists, moreover, who expatiate upon these cases forget or 
conceal from the public that there are many cases of an equally 
marked likeness wherefrom no profit can accrue. Another con- 
sideration is this: the bird is admittedly of the sharpest vision. 
Hence the likeness must be very fairly perfect before it can 
deceive the knowing fowl. The interesting series to be seen in 
the Natural History Museum at South Kensington in illustration 
of this “‘ mimicry” should be supplemented by a set of examples 
of creatures which are much alike, and which nevertheless cannot 
by any possibility be held to have acquired this likeness by reason 
of its utility. 


Mr. Lloyd Morgan related to the same section, at Bradford, 
how he fed chickens, and, like an augur, observed their behaviour. 
Some of the chicks were given their food upon a plate of glass 
ornamented by strips of yellow and black paper. They took the 
food without doubt until it was flavoured with something nasty ; 
then they declined to touch it even when the right kind of flavoured 
food was placed upon the same plate. Many poisonous or inedible 
animals are, like the member of the “I Zingari” or the under- 
graduate of Brasenose College, attired in black and yellow—the 
wasp, for example, and the luridly coloured salamander. But are 
they really unpopular as food on account of this presumed “ warn- 
ing hue”? Try a toad, or a bee-eater, or several kinds of lizards. 
On the other hand, the equally yellow and black under-wings of 
a well-known moth are held to serve as an actual attraction to 
insect-eating creatures, and so divert their attention from the 
plump and juicy body. There is not room for both views, except 
on the commonplace suggestion that one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. 
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SONG 


A WRINKLE and a whitening lock 
Bespeak not Love’s decay ; 
They only tell Fime’s creeping clock 
Beats out the rounding day. 
So send the song about, my heart, 
Old Time will bear thee in good part ; 
Dole gains no bargain in his mart, 
Nor longer leave to stay. 


A tombstone and a heapéd sod 
Proclaim not Love’s decease ; 
They tell but of a lifted load, 
A wayworn soul at peace. 
So sing, my heart, thy loudest, best ; 
What though our wheels be near the West : 
The sounder sleep and the sweeter rest 
Await us when we cease, 
My heart, 
Will save us when we cease. 


W. L. Watson. 


MRS. GREEN 
Vv 


**ARE you fond of travelling, Mrs. Green?” I asked, 
leaning thoughtfully against the water-butt. 

I had come across Mrs. Green ina conducive hour, and 
we had entered into conversation. She was seated on the 
lowest step of the stair leading to her rooms above the 
coach-house. Her work was over, and her sleeves were 
unrolled ; she was in a meditative mood. Together we 
contemplated the pickings and scratchings of the reflective 
hens about her doorway. 

‘* Travellin’ as zs travellin’,” she replied, ‘‘I enjys. As 
much as I enjys hanythink.” 

** What do you call travelling ?” said I. 

‘Put me in a third-class kerridge railway train,” said 
Mrs. Green sentimentally, ‘‘ with hall me frens about me, 
an’ nappy ’earts a-beatin’ ‘igh, an’ nevery soul a-standin’ 
treat cheerful, an’ a-larfin’ gay, an’ no one a-carin’ where 
they’re a-goin’, nor whether they never gets there, an’ I 
harsks no more! That's what / calls travellin’. Suffer I 
may, for suffer I halways mus’, along o’ my firs’; but I 
suffers in silence with a smilin’ heye.” 

‘* What is the other kind of travelling?” said I. 
‘*When you travels cos you ’ave ter, an’ not alonger 
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wantin’ to,” replied Mrs. Green shortly ; “a 'urryin’ ‘ere 
an’ a ‘urryin’ there, an’ a-knockin’ up constant again’ a jg 
o’ hidjets as carn’ give a plain hanswer to a plain question, 
nor never could.” 

‘* And don’t you suffer in silence in that kind of trayg. 
ling ?” said I meditatively. 

**T do not,” said Mrs. Green. 

A short pause ensued. 

‘* There was the day I went to London,” resumed Mrs, 
Green thoughtfully, ‘‘as you’ve ’eard me tell on. No one 
guesses what I went through that day, nor no one never 
will, ’cept ’Eving, as sen’s the sorrers we hinjor.” 

** You only told me a little about it,” said I. 

‘* Ah! there's things as ain’t to be tol’ in words,” saig 
Mrs. Green darkly. ‘‘ Eleving parcils I ’ad, an’ neither 
more nor less an’ that begun it. No comp’ny shell go a. 
chargin’ me for leggidge, ses I. Three an’ heightpence jj 
corstes me to get to London, ses I, an’, I makes no com. 
plaint, for I travils ’eavy. But leggidge as goes inside a 
wan what no one wants to travil in—no, not ef you ‘ired 
’em to doit, ses I; they ain’t no right to go a-chargin’ 
again’ a respectable person a-settin’ in a paid-for seat, 
Nor shell they do so, ses I, determined-like, if I can stop 
‘em! Solses to Green a Frid’y—me bein’ promised to 
me harnt’s nephew-be-marriage a Satterd’y—‘ Green,’ ses], 
* you'll ’elp me do hup me things in parcils,’ ses I, ‘an’ I'l 
’ang ’em about meself,’ ses I. An’ so I did.” 

‘* It was a very clever idea,” I said. 

** Clever!” said Mrs. Green with a furious snort, 
‘* When you sups with Sating you wants a long spoon, an’ 
so I tell you. No one never got the better of a comp'ny 
yet, nor never will. A single man with a face to ‘im 
hanyone can manidge, but a lot o’ cowards a-keepin’ dark 
an’ never bein’ on the spot for to ’ear the trewth about 
theirselves, there ain’t no reachin’, Which the thought 
on it drives me wil’.” 

She paused and fanned herself with her apron in 
exasperation. 

‘*There was a young man at the station what called 
’isself a porter, an’ when I come in, a bit blown with the 
hextry weight, hup ’e comes a-ready an’ a-smilin’ in a 
manner fit to bust a body along o’ aggrawation. ‘Put 
‘em hall there,’ ses ’e, an’ ’e points to the weigh stand. 
Ah, I could ’a’ ’zt’im! ‘Preps you'd like me to get hoa 
too,’ ses I, a-pantin’ fierce, for I sees immejit ’ow it would 
be. ‘Not hunless you'll pay for demigis, mem,’ ses ’e, a 
thinkin’ ’isself funny. But no one ain’t never funny with 
me long. ‘Hif Z gets hon, you'll come too, any’ow,’ ses 
I, an’ I seizes ’im rown’ the wais’, an’ afore ’e knowed 
where ’e were up ’e goes, as pale as a piller-slip ; for’e 
were a little man. That done me good.” 

She sighed, and fanned herself more gently, as one 
soothed by a pleasing reminiscence. 

‘* Didn’t the people laugh?” I asked. 

‘* They didn’t laugh at me no more,” said Mrs. Green, 
darkly, ‘‘ an’ no more didn’t ’e. But1’ad to pay! Four 
an’ sixpence, if you'll believe me. More nor what I 
corst meself, an’ me a good fourteen stun. It turns me ia 
me bed o’ nights to think of it. Ah, there’s thoughts as 
takes years an’ years horf of a woman's life; but a man, 
’e sets an’ ses nothin’, let ’im be cheated ’ow’e may, 80 
long as it’s a comp’ny as does it. What ’e can’t set 
straight heasy ’e’ll leave crooked. ‘ Don’ let’s ’ave no fuss,’ 
ses ’e, a-smilin’ comfrerble. Ah! I knows ’em. But 
wimming ain’t made that way. It torments ’em to be 
cheated. 

‘If I could honly get a good slap at that there South 
Heastern Comp’ny’s face,” she added with sudden fury, 
**T shouldn’ min’ so much. But it ain’t to be done.” 

She relapsed into gloom. 

‘*A comp’ny ain’t got no face. They takes good care 
o’ that. Four an’ sixpence for me parcils, an’ three aa’ 
heightpence for meself, an’ me fourteen stun.” 

She groaned in bitterness of spirit, and, seizing a handy 
stone, flung it among the encroaching fowls, which 


**T lets ’em know it.” 
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red with protesting shrieks and elongated necks and 

. iding legs. 
sare vgn it you had so many parcels if you were 
ooly going for the day ?” said I, when the clamour had 
i paieg's,” said Mrs. Green. ‘‘ Wegebuls, heggs, 
hunnions, hepples, an’ sech like. Halso cast-orfs, for to 
make down for me harnt’s nephew’s children. An’ a set 
g chipped chiney tea-things as I ’adn’t no use for. An’ a 
few hother little things. To say nothin of a nole bonnit 
for me harnt’s nephew's wife, she bein’ near ’er twelth, an 
gothin’ decent to rejoice in.” 

“ Rejoice in !” I repeated. 

“Jp church,” explained Mrs, Green, ‘‘ arterwards. A- 
“+o” of thanks for the goodness of ’Eving. Which she 
does ’em by threes, it comin’ too dear to rejoice on ’em 
. | yg 

“Oh,” I said. 

Silence fell again. 

“Yes, that begun it,” said Mrs. Green with a sigh. 

An’ avin’ thus begun, thus it went on. Heverythink 
weat wrong. I tole you what ’appened im the eatin’-’ouse. 
Ah, when I got ’ome a Satterd’y night, Green ’e nearly 
wep’ to see me. ‘Oh, Hanna, Hanna,’ ses ’e with ’is 
feelin’ ’eart, ‘ you’re wore to a presbirin’ shadder.’ Which 
I were.” 

“You didn’t like London, did you?” said I. 

“ Like it,” repeated Mrs. Green with a contemptuous 
sniff. ‘Oo’d like a dirty hendless ’owlin’ place like that ? 
Heveryone a-doin’ heverythink at once, an’ a-gettin’ that 
muddled over it you could ’a’ cried to see the mess they 
was in, I takes it as even the folks as lives there honly 
stops becos they mus’. An’ the names they give it, too, 
atryin’ to make the best o’ things, pore souls—so ’igh 
soundin’. You wonders they ’as the face to say ’’em toa 
strynger! ‘Marble Harch,’ ses they, an’ it as black an’ 
grimy as coal. ‘Precious little marble,’ ses I scornful ; 
“ow many years sense they give it its last coat o’ white- 
wash?’ ses I. An’ the bus-’opper, ’e larf.” 

“The whai?” said I. 

“The bus-’opper,” said Mrs. Green shortly. ‘* Which 
’e said "is name was conducter, but I knowed better, an’ 
sol told’im. ‘The man as drives the ’bus is the man as 
conduc’s it,’ ses I, ‘jus’ as the parson as ’ums the prayers 
isthe man as conduc’s the congregation,’ ses I. ‘You're 
no more the conducter o’ this bus than the man as 
opings the doors of the church is the parson ’isself,’ ses I. 
Elarf again, but ’e didn’t contradict me, cos ’e couldn’t, 
me bein’ right.” 

“But why did you call him ’bus-hopper?” I asked. 

“I didn't,” replied Mrs. Green; ‘‘’e called it ’isself. 
But itwas ’is name right enough. ’E made me down- 
tight giddy the way ’e went a-’oppin’ hin an’ hout. I ses 
to'im at las’, ses I, ‘if your mother could see you, young 
man,'ses I, ‘she’d die o’ fright,’ sesI. ‘For ’Eving’s sake 
stop horf or hon,’ ses I, ‘ for you'll break your neck as sure 
as fate if you goes a-temptin’ Providence with the step so 
tear the wheels.’ But ’e honly larf again, ’e bein’ a nappy- 
tated young man. So seein’ ’im so keerless-like, an’ me 
‘thinkin’ of ’is pore mother, I gets near the door, an’ when 
*nex’ ‘ops on I clutches ’im safe an’ gives ’im a good 
pull. ‘Come hinside an’ seé,’ ses I, firm-like. Never did I 
ta young man larf like ’e did! ’E ’ad a nigh voice like 
‘woman, an’’e larf till ’e cried. ‘You're like a grass- 
“pper,’ ses I, ‘ with your ’igh voice an’ your jumpin’ legs.’ 
I'm a bus-’opper,’ ses ’e, a-larfin’ more, an’ ’e spoke 
tewth, A ‘bus-’opper ’e was. They was /a// ’bus-’oppers 
fur as I could see, a-skippin’ hon an’ horf their ’busses 

you shook to see ’em.” 
ty you like riding on a ’bus, Mrs. Green?” I 











































No,” said Mrs. Green, with decision, ‘‘I didn’t. 
Cent for the *bus-’opper, as was a kin’ young man, if silly, 

Wasn't nothin’ to like about it. They ain’t like the 
as used to run in Yarmouth in my young days, 


much cant about Art (with a big A, please).” ‘I consider 
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When‘firs’ I step hin, keerful-like, the ’bus-’opper, ’e ses, 
ses ’e, ‘ Hinside or hout?’ ses ’e. ‘ If I’d ’a’ wanted to stop 
houtside I shouldn’t ’a’ got hin, stoopid,’ ses I, short 
‘Oh, hall right,’ ses ’e, ‘ but I thought you might like the 
fresh hair,’ ses ’e. An’ then I sees that there shockin’ 
little flight o’ steps, as steep as a ladder, a-windin’ to the 
roof. ‘Take shame to yourself, young man,’ ses I, stern- 
like, an’ I walks hinside an’ sets down, there bein’ no one 
helse there. The nex’ momingt down there trundles a lot 
o’ people’s legs from the ceilin’! Never did I see secha 
sight. Firs’ come their bewts, then their hankles, then 
their ——” 

“* Yes, I know,” said I ; ‘‘ it must have greatly surprised 
you.” 

‘* Surprised me?” said Mrs. Green solemnly; “it 
done a lot more than ¢hat, as you'll guess when you ’ear 
what ’appened. If you'll believe me, arter three pair o’ 
male legs, as was startlin’ enough, down there come a pair 
o’ female. Firs’ I see a pair of button shoes—female 
hunmistakable. I jump so I drop three parcil! ‘ Never!’ 
ses I to meself, a-gaspin’; but down they come, an’ a 
female she was sure enough, a-leavin’ ’alf ’er skirts a-top, 
an’ a-lowerin’ ’er feet as bold as brass, an’ they in a pair 
0’ stockin’s that thin—— ” 

** I know,” I said hurriedly ; ‘‘it is a strange custom.” 

‘* But she ’eard the trewth for once in ’er life,” said Mrs. 
Green strongly. ‘‘ She won’t never do itnomore! I was 
a-waitin’ for ’er, an’ when she got to the bottom, hout I 
looks, an’ I ses, ses I, ‘An’ suppose there’d been a man 
hinside,’ ses I, loud an’ firm, ‘ a-watchin’ you come 
down,’ ses I, ‘ where’d a-you bin’ hen, Miss?’ ses I. ‘ Ah, 
you may well red up,’ sesI. ‘ You go ’ome,’ ses I, ‘an’ 
the nex’ time you come a-ridin’, you ride hinside as a 
young woman should,’ ses I, ‘an’ keep your hankles hunder 
your skirts as were give you to ’ide ’em.’” 

‘What on earth did she say?” said I, with an in- 
voluntary gasp. 

‘* She ’adn’t no time to say nothin’,” said Mrs. Green 
with dignity, ‘‘ for the bus went hon, an’ left ’er a-standin’ 
strook.” CHRISTINA. 


THE PUBLISHER AND THE NOVEL 
VIIIL—MR. GRANT RICHARDS 


I AM sorry that my absence from London has prevented 
me from answering earlier your inquiry on the subject of 
the alleged deterioration in the modern novel. I fear that 
I can add nothing to the discussion. 

I do not myself think that the modern novel has 
deteriorated. Really good novels are as good as they 
ever were. There is certainly a vast amount of rubbish 
published ; but that, I take it, is another question. 


IX.—THE FICTIONIST 


For a mere writer of fiction to step into a discussion 
among their excellencies the publishers implies a degree 
of daring which is little short of recklessness. But really 
your last Saturday’s letters (Outlook, Sept. 1) interested 
me so much that I feel compelled to make my little com- 
ment. 

Mr. John Macqueen’s letter was admirable. ‘‘ London 
cannot be expected to produce three hundred geniuses per 
annum, can it? And yet a man must publish something 
to keep the thing going!” Admirable Mr. Macqueen, 
that is sound, frank common sense, and truth ; and, withal, 
Robert Louis Stevenson might have penned those two 
sentences. One is not surprised to read farther on that it 
seems to you that ‘‘the great novel is concerned with the 
study of character, and with that alone.” More power to 
your elbow, Mr. Macqueen ; and more grist to your mill, 
say I. 

But what of Mr. Collins? ‘‘ Nowadays there is too 
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the Public”—and you wrote a big P there, too, Mr. 
Collins—“ the best judge of what it wants!” Do you 
indeed? And would not your advertising columns serve 
you well enough for that interesting remark? ‘‘ The large 
majority of the readers of books seek for relaxation and 
amusement only. . . . I have found that the most artistic 
novels and works frequently fail to attract... . Of 
course it is very deplorable that the Public should prefer 
to buy a novel which is slated by five out of every six 
critics. . ... Only posterity can judge the true artistic and 
enduring qualities of the modern novel.” Last, and 
almost worst :—‘‘I think the complaint as to novels 
deteriorating comes from the critics and not from the 
reading public, for at the present time fiction commands 
a bigger sale than it ever did, and the Public is not so 
foolish as to buy what it does not want.” 

Could incontinent sophistry go farther ? 
your pen has condemned you. But here is a more serious 
matter. ‘‘ Ask any publisher which is the more profitable, 
the human work or the purely artistic.” 

It is a fearsome thing for a mere scribbler to say of a 
real live publisher, but apologies occupy space, and—let 
me say it with all deference—Mr. Collins either does not 
know the meaning of the word artistic, as applied to 
literature, or else he has written with tongue in cheek— 
which is not polite. Business is doubtless business, anda 
great institution. But— 


Mr. Collins, 


shop each day and all day long ! 
Friend, your good angel slept, your star 
Suffered eclipse, fate did you wrong ! 


A publisher may surely have his ideal, and keep it clean 
and bright ahead of him, too. A. J. Dawson. 


X.—THE READER 


In Zhe Outlook for August 25 Mr. John Long discussed 
the deterioration of the contemporary novel from the 
publisher’s point of view. After a truly mountainous list 
of reasons for this deterioration, Mr. Long concludes by 
saying that the only remedy he can think of ‘lies in the 
better education of boys and girls as to what literature 
really is.” 

It is the fashion nowadays to attribute all the evils of 
our social life to education. If Russian diplomacy outwits 
us in the Far East; if our trade suffers from German 
competition ; if France invents a new submarine war 
vessel ; if a disaster befalls our arms in South Africa ; if 
the price of coal goes up; or if our farmers fail to cope 
successfully with the vagaries of the British climate, our 
unfortunate education is the invariable scapegoat. It is 
just thirty years since our great educational reforms were 
introduced, and the perfect generation that was to be is 
now presumably in its prime. Yet on all sides this cry 
goes up for more education, different education, nothing 
but education. On the one hand we have the popular 
clamour for commercial, scientific, and linguistic educa- 
tion, instead of useless Greek and Latin verses; and now 
here comes Mr. Long setting up a reactionary cry for 
more classics and more prosody, and echoing the senti- 
ments of Matthew Arnold. 

It must be very gratifying indeed to the disciples of 
culture to find a business man like Mr. Long openly 
avowing their creed, but their gratification might be more 
complete if his confession of faith could be shown to 
accord with his own analysis of the facts. Unfortunately, 
a comparison of the two does not tend to establish such 
an accordance. Let us apply his ‘‘ remedy” to his various 
“reasons” in turn, and see whether this panacea of 
** better education” really meets the difficulty in each case. 

First, as regards the supersession of the literary novel 
by the newspaper, it is well to remember that along with 
the spread of the newspaper has gone the spread of cheap 
editions of the masterpieces of literature, and that public 

libraries have fostered a taste for serious reading amon 
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the masses which is without precedent in social 
It can hardly be contended, therefore, that the growth ‘ 
: of 
newspapers is due to the lack of means for acquis 
higher literary taste. Nor is it altogether correct to 
that the popularity of bad fiction is a result of ne 
reading. Both are, more truly, effects of the Same caus 
namely, the “sick hurry and divided aims” of moder 
life. 

Mr. Long’s second ‘‘ reason ”"—namely, that every 
of novel has already been perfected—is one that yj 
scarcely commend itself to any one but a cynic ang, 
pessimist. We have it on the authority of Horace thy 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, and likewise we know tha 
historical romance did not begin with Lord Lytton, oy 
was Thackeray deterred from being a humourist by the 
fact that great humourists had lived before him. Even} 
this were a valid reason for deterioration, the difficulty ig 
not apparently one that could be removed by better ej. 
cation. 

With regard to Mr. Long’s complaint that nothing 
nowadays is worse done than reviewing, and that criticis, 
is not sufficiently comparative, it is probably fair to ansye 
that there are plenty of competent critics and reviewers} 
newspapers would only employ them and pay them pp 
perly. Bad reviewing, where it exists, is due, as am 
not so much to a lack of taste in the public as to a desin 
on the part of newspaper proprietors to minimise workin 
expenses. Similarly, a publisher’s reader does not recon. 
mend trashy fiction from any other motive than the ce: 
tainty that, if he did not, he would soon lose his plan 
Who, then, is responsible for the acceptance of such work- 
the reader or the publisher? The latter would perhap 
assert that the public is ultimately responsible ; but thes 
in matters of art and literature, the law of supply ai 
demand does not act altogether as it does in the cased 
more material commodities. The public does not neces 
sarily prefer bad books to good ones, as is proved by th 
popularity of writers like Dickens, Stevenson, and Kipling 
It has to be content with what is placed before it. h 
other words, the supply can to a great extent control al 
modify the demand. 

Lastly, we come to a consideration of the matter ai 
directly affects authors and publishers. ‘‘ Quality," 
learn from Mr. Long, ‘‘is sacrificed to quantity, al 
popular writers . .. find it pays better to write dom 
than to write up,” and here we get the first hint the 
filthy lucre, as well as faulty education, has something tt 
do with the case. But the only guilty person so fari 
the author. Then as to the publisher: ‘‘ Competition’ 
says Mr. Long, “is now so keen that the primary quest 
asked is not whether a certain work offered is good pers 
but whether it includes the elements of that cheap pope 
larity whereby alone profits can be made.” No one 4 
course, expects a publisher to conduct his business as iff 
were a charitable undertaking in the interests of high 
He must have his profits, otherwise he may as well dis 
the shutters at once. The only point is as t0 th 
amount of these profits and the means by which they# 
made. Must a publisher necessarily play Pandar to be 
public’s Troilus in order to make a decent income tt 
his business ? 

Mr. Long himself is obviously averse from “ reduait 
true art to the commercial basis,” but he is somewhat 
kind to his confréres as a class. Would it not be betiet® 
admit frankly that no inconsiderable share of the 
for the deterioration of our fiction rests with those 
lishers (and authors) who place large profits befor 
interests of literature? It is not that they are more pm 
than other people to this national weakness of ours 
money-grubbing, but books are usually supposed to br 
a humanising influence on those who have to do 
them, and the exclusive worship of Mammon, P@' 
in the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
appears in the bookman a somewhat gross and 
quality. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
“JULIUS CAESAR” 


BREATHES there the man with soul so dead, or at any rate 
of destiny so barren, that he has never seen ‘‘ The Tragedy 
of Julius Czesar ”"? If such there be, that sorry fellow has 
sow an opportunity of repairing his fault or retrieving his 
misfortune. In other words (for why should I conceal it 
from you ?), Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who is now arranging for 
us the production of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ ‘‘ Herod,” has 
peguiled the interval by repeating his revival of immortal 
Cesar—dead and turned to clay, no doubt, but vital 

hall the same, and translated out of Shakespeare 
into German (nine times), French (seven times), modern 
Greek, Swedish, Croatian, Danish, Italian, Frisian, Polish, 
Roumanian, Russian, and (adds a learned leaflet given you 
at Her Majesty’s) ‘‘even Yiddish.” We are grateful to 
Mr. Tree. His Caesar two years ago was what, for want 
ofa worse word, we are apt to call a revelation. That is 
to say, of all the picture plays presented to a London 
audience this appealed to us as the most beautiful and 
memorable, the greatest triumph of stage artistry and 
management, to say nothing of stage generalship in the 
ordering and manceuvring, and at the same time one in 
which the elaborate beauties of the “‘ furniture ” were most 
carefully subordinated to the action, and not left at liberty 
tooverthrow the play and gag the players. There is no 
more unusual, not to say paradoxical, conjunction on our 
stage; but the cast was in itself an affair of unusual 
tact and skill, the acting in general, and the actor- 
manager's in particular, addressing in the person of 
Mark Antony the most artfully conducted crowd which 
any one ever remembered to have seen on any stage, 
washeld to have beaten Mr. Tree’s own record and all 
Shakespearian revivals. It was a plucky enterprise. 
Portia was a favourite part with Mistress Bracegirdle. 
Betterton himself hath been seen in Brutus ; yet, if you 
except the Saxe-Meiningen Company of 1881, whom there 
are more to praise than actually to remember, ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar” was last played in town (by Phelps) in 1846. Mr. 
Tree, then, dared greatly and admirably and succeeded, 
and we applauded with a will. 

Yet the revival is even better in 1900 than it was two 
autumns since. Only Mr. Tree and Mr. Waller retain 
theit original parts, and how hard the death of Mr. Franklin 
McLeay has hit Her Majesty’s is sorrowfully apparent. 
Mr. Robert Taber is the new Cassius, and seems to have 
recalled to two auditors, at least, in each several row of 
salls,; Mr. Hermann Vezin. He plays with something 
of Mr. McLeay’s force and concentration, and reminds 
one how eminent were these qualities in his predecessor. 
Mr. Murray Carson is the new Cesar, and does not, so to 
sy, succeed in putting Mr. Fulton’s nose out of joint. 
That nose, indeed, was incomparable; until Mr. Fulton 
poke you might believe you had before you “‘ that bold 

ar, the famed Roman wight.” Mr. Carson looks 

* part as well as anyone can who was born 
wth the outward seeming of another First Consul 
Whose surname was Buonaparte. He speaks his part ore 
mundo in the traditional manner of the ancient actors, 
and a very good manner, too. But no actor can talk you 
to believing that he is Cesar, and of mortal men only 

Cecil Rhodes is Casarian. Mrs. Tree is now Cal- 
purnia, an excellent exchange. Miss Lily Hanbury, by 
tason chiefly of her size and splendour and involuntary 

€, used to make a fine effect when she rushed upon 
stage and threw herself upon the murdered corse. 
But Mrs, Tree’s tenderness and charm are grateful, and 
te only thing of which any one may fairly hesitate dislike 
S the astounding erection which Calpurnia wears upon 

Pretty head. It is magnificent and becoming, but 

Purnia had troubles enough to carry without this. 
Ray Succeeds Mrs. Tree as Lucius, and runs about 
Sings her ‘‘Orpheus with his lute” as prettily as 
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need be. Mr. Waller’s Brutus is still admired of those 
who admire Mr. Waller. Remains Mark Antony, and 
here Mr. Tree is ready to surprise you. The oration 
is the same in all its uncanny cleverness, struggling with 
the incomparable crowd and eventually dominating it, not 
with the calm assurance of the reciter but in the hard inch- 
to-inch contest of one mind and temperament against a 
rabble. No one ever disputed Mr. Tree’s ingenuity in 
this part, and even the too deliberate movement was seen 
to be a defect inseparable from its quality of realism. But 
where Mr. Tree surprises us in 1900 is in his voice. One 
has read somewhere of an instrument at whose lips you 
stand for many moons and inhale, reappearing among 
your friends with your voice made deeper and fuller. If 
Mr. Tree has been at this game during his recess, his 
time and money have been well spent. Not the late Mr. 
Walter Lacy emitted notes that more became a con- 
queror. Mark Antony must always have involved a 
strain for a man of Mr. Tree’s physique and tempera- 
ment; but the difficulties have been heroically bridged, 
and what was always a brilliant piece of work has grown 
in strength and significance where its cleverness is un- 
diminished. 

Take it for all in all, ‘‘ Julius Cesar” at Her Majesty’s 
is probably the most splendid Shakespearian revival of its 
kind which we have seen, or need wish to see, and as 
satisfactory as we may look for. The battle of elabora- 
tion v. simplicity will go on being fought for ever. We 
own to an occasional preference for a Mr. Brandram in a 
black coat with a glass of water as the proper medium of 
presenting us our Shakespeare. And Mr. Tree, we 
suspect, would agree that Mr. Brandram (or his analogue, 
a company in evening dress before a background of green 
baize) is a right and logical alternative. But, failing that 
alternative, let us have as much elaboration and colour as 
we can get for our money; at least when, as at Her 
Majesty’s, the elaboration and the colours are beautiful 
and leave the actors and the verbal music which is their 
main concern not simply stifled. Y. B. 


THE THREE CHOIRS 


ALL the world over, Worcester is famed for its china and 
its sauce; but on the station platform about seven o’clock 
last Saturday night I found it more notable as a place from 
which one could not start for Hereford, only thirty miles 
away, till six the next evening. I had travelled from town 
to assist in Hereford Cathedral at the Festival service on 
Sunday morning, and the knowledge that I could drink 
Worcestershire sauce out of Worcester china mugs did 
not console me. There was nothing for it but to put up 
at a ¢riste hotel, where one could dine sadly off cold beef 
and tomatoes, and wait. And wait I did, till ‘‘ Worcester 
for the Week-end” was proved a lying gospel. The 
china works and sauce works were closed all Sunday of 
course ; and so, except during the services, was the 
Cathedral, the only other sight. Apparently it is wicked 
to examine and admire venerable architectural monuments 
on a Sunday; and if a man is minded to search or nourish 
his soul over and above what the formal services allow he 
must go and do it somewhere else. I thought of Sundays 
in French and Belgian cathedral cities, and of the leather- 
padded doors yielding to any hand. The cold beef dinner 
was not the only thing in Worcester which they would 
have done better in France. 

Bolted doors and cold beef are, however, nothing to do 
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with music, which Iam now supposed to be writing about. 
Certainly beef had nothing to do with the music of 
Worcester Cathedral in particular. Omelettes, patties, 
sweets if you like; but beef—the big cut from the big 
joint for the big appetite—never! Worcester choir is lady- 
like, with a sweet tooth, and she fared delicately last 
Sunday morning on ‘‘ Woodward in D.” The Reverend Mr. 
Woodward is the precentor, anda composer withal. The 
Appendix tothe anthem-book is rich in the works of Mozart, 
Schubert, Haydn and Woodward. But unhappily ‘‘ Wood- 
ward in D” is very sad stuff, and what I heard of ‘* Wood- 
ward in E flat” (Communion Service), which followed, 
was not more than half a tone above it in any sense. As for 
the anthem, it was Gaul’s anemic ‘‘ No shadows yonder” 
which offended withits sentimentalities those glorious vaults 
of stone which seem to bend and listen for Palestrina, Byrd, 
Purcell. The solo was sung by a lay-clerk who has been 
so far misled by hearing a good voice called ‘‘ a magnifi- 
cent organ ” as to cultivate a kind of swell-shutter method 
which makes good phrases ridiculous and poor ones un- 
endurable. It is no pleasure to me to speak so strongly 
against the musical arrangements now existing at Wor- 
cester, and it is painful to have to mention a name; but 
when the name is writ large over the service lists and the 
anthem-book, no complaint can properly be made against 
its promotion to the pages of a critical journal. 

All this, however, is a slow getting to Hereford, though 
not as slow as the Great Western train. Worcester being 
a partner with Hereford and Gloucester in the Three 
Choirs Festival, I was not altogether sorry to have an 
opportunity of feeling its musical pulse on the festival’s 
very eve. But it was good to be done with it and to 
change thé Severn for the Wye. At last from its sunlit 
towers and gables I saw the flags of England, France, 
the United States, and Somebody's Drapery Stores, 
Limited, waving Hereford’s welcome to the train-sore 
pilgrim. I sought the ‘‘Green Dragon,” but the proud 
beast, full to the gorge of critics and musicians, spat 
me across the street to the ‘‘ Mitre”; and though 
the place was so packed with human odds and ends as to 
suggest that a bishop’s hat must be like a conjurer’s, there 
was still room for another student or two of Music in 
Hereford, as performed by the Hereford instrumentalists 
{from the Queen’s Hall) and the Hereford vocalists (of the 
principal London concerts). All Monday, while the 
delicious river ran soft and tempting outside, these un- 
fortunates fiddled and sang through rehearsal after 
rehearsal. By goodluck musicians do not come within the 
operation of the Factory Acts or we should all have had 
our names taken in the Shire Hall long before the gas and 
the audience were turned out at ten o’clock. Dr. Sinclair, 
who wants the right thing, and goes about getting it in 
the right way, gave his London reinforcements credit for 
as much staying-power as his own cider-drinking, hearty 
choralists, and he was not mistaken, though the burden 
and heat to be borne were almost beyond belief. Into 
four days were to be crowded not only the traditional 
‘** Elijah” and ‘* Messiah” (which continue, despite the 
alleged modern thirst for novelty, to be the two great 
monetary successes of the Festival), but three or four 
entirely new works, and examples of the art of nearly every 
great composer since the daysof Purcell. Even when Mr. 
Newman’s London Musical Festival, the Opera, and a 
dozen concerts are all running together, when could the 
Herefordshire squire’s daughter enjoy in London so 
comprehensive a representation of musical art as the 
bells of that old worn tower invite to, over the pleasant 
Wye? Leo’s *‘ Dixit Dominus” which Handel heard in 
Italy ; that same Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” as much honoured 
by its coupling with Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Elijah” as ‘Il 
Penseroso ” would be if bound with ‘‘ The Light of Asia” ; 
Bach’s ‘God goeth up” ; the Choral Symphony to repre- 
sent Beethoven, the ‘‘ Magic Flute” overture, so as not 
to leave out Mozart, and part of the ‘‘ Creation” for 
Haydn’s honouring ; Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem ” ; Wagner, to the 
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extent of excerpts from ‘‘ Siegfried,” ‘‘ Die Meistersino.. » 
‘‘The Flying Dutchman,” and part of “* Parsifal,” wig 
the boys’ voices ringing down from the tower, and ney 
bells as fine as Bayreuth’s own ; Brahms and Tschaikows,; 
exposed in Symphonies, Schumann in his Quintet, Weber 
and Schubert and Saint-Saéns in songs ; newish works af 
living Englishmen, such as Mackenzie and Elgar; qj 
new compositions by Stanford, Parry, Coleridge-Taylo, 
Horatio Parker; and all these performed under tastefy 
and forceful guidance by one of those apparently, but ag 
really, ‘‘ scratch” English orchestras which are almost tty 
best in the world, and by singers who are nearly all eithe 
fine artists or affecting links with the past. I do not 
that this Gargantuan banquet was necessarily good fort, 
squire’s daughter. Indeed, every single one of her lookej 
very unhappy when she perceived that the end of the fry 
movement of Brahms’ Symphony in D was by no mea, 
the end of the trouble. But the compiler of a long men 
is not to blame for the nightmares which punish thoy 
foolish ones who eat the whole of every dish. 

I see that the managers of the Festival are being 
warmly blamed, and not least by unimpeachable patriots 
for beginning with a ‘‘ grand patriotic performance” j 
the cathedral. The phrase was certainly an ill-chosy 
one, as was “‘grand special service”—the announcemey 
of the Sunday morning service. No one could hay 
complained if the words of the programme justifying th 
parts of the service (Parry’s ‘‘Te Deum,” “to cop. 
memorate the noble achievements of the British forces i 
South Africa,” and Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem,” “in memond 
those who have fallen during the war”) had been used » 
describe the whole; but ‘‘ grand patriotic performance’ 
enshrines a non-Christian idea in the language of a circ 
placard. The singing of Mr. Henley’s poem, “ Last Post, 
in a cathedral recalls too much the bad Lion and Unicon 
days of the Church. Nor has Professor Stanford, in spit 
of bugle and drum two hundred feet away, produced a 
impressive musical setting for it. Sir Hubert Parry’s “hk 
Deum” was much better—indeed, one of the best thing 
he has done. Its martial reference is enforced at the vey 
outset by the nature of the principal theme, and though 
the music is well read and professorial rather than spor 
taneous and human, the interest is well sustained. Ha 
the work been intended for use in a country where tk 
singing of a Te Deum is the conventional expression d 
public gratitude or joy it would have to be called ovr 
composed and far too long, as all will agree who lr 
flocked on a king’s birthday or a national anniversary to: 
big nave crammed with shopkeepers and working fk 
while the military and professional men, uniformed ai 
bewigged, fill the choir, anda fiery, untamed local orchesn 
abets the organ and choristers in a lusty go-as-you-pleas 
Te Deum which is absolutely positive that it shall “ner 
be confounded.” But Sir Hubert belongs to a country# 
which the ceremonious Te Deum is an exotic, and he ls 
not blinked the fact that a bright, clear outburtd 
spontaneous jubilation would sound oddly from our pat 
taking English oratorio platforms to our decom 
English oratorio audiences. His business was to 
a work for an English musical festival, and he has é 
it well. E. J. 0. 


IT SEEMS a pity from a sporting point of view that the™ 
eminent novelists who are to be Parliamentary candidates # 
General Election cannot oppose one another. Mr. Anthony Ho 
Hawkins is an ardent Radical and Dr. Conan Doyle is 
Imperialist. Both, it may be added, are personally most 

and it will be a matter of general regret if either hides his ites 
productiveness under a political bushel. Curiously enough 
has shown any tendency towards political references in his 
whereas Mr. W. H. Mallock and the authoress of “ oa 
Orange” are steeped in the romance of party government m 
author of “The God in the Car” goes a-fishing when hes i 
fighting the battles of the Authors’ Society. The 

“ Sherlock Holmes” plays cricket and is a keen cyclist. 
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THE PARIS PICTURES 


THE spectacle of tens of thousands of ostensible works of 
art collected in an enormous building is one that requires 
to be viewed from a distance to get it into anything like 

tive. When you are there it is disconcerting to 
all but the sturdiest minds. It seems a waste of human 
effort, and the reasons that governed the selection of the 
ctures a puzzle. Withdraw a little from the turmoil, and 
not only do certain fine things emerge through the screen 
of vulgar painting that obscured them, but that screen 
itself takes on another character, and you see that it also 
has a place in the universe ; but of that anon. One reason 
for the general average of the pictures being so bad is, of 
course, the unfortunate arrangement according to nation- 
ities. There was no painter so bad but he might exhibit 
apicture if he claimed some out-of-the-way little country 
as his fatherland, and if Great Britain be allotted but 
small space proportionately to her artistic importance, one 
has but to glance at the French, Russian, Spanish, or 
Italian sections, where space has been more lavishly 
apportioned, to be thankful that it was put out of our 
power to cumber the walls with the gigantic monstrosities 
that make the first aspect of these galleries seem a 
meaningless chaos—seem so, that is, to an unphilosophic 
mind. 

It was doubtless because they foresaw that the general 
level of the French section would be rather bad that the 
contrivers of the Exhibition added the Centennial Gal- 
leries, where you may study Ingres and the Romantics 
downstairs, or Manet and the Impressionists along with 
more immediately modern painters above. Of these latter 
Cazin is finely represented, as are also Fantin and Carriére 
and Rafaelli. There is a beautiful Willette (a funeral of 
Pierrot), a good Besnard, already shown in London, and 
in the room beyond the Centennial show, in which it 
might well have been included, a beautiful canvas by Louis 
Picard, ‘Aux bords de la mer.” As to the more historic 
part of the collection, I donot propose to analyse in detail 
the development of the Romantic, the Realist, the Im- 
pressionist, and all the other schools in ‘‘ist” so well 
represented here. Such generalisations are interesting to 
their compilers, but to make them telling demands much 
suppression of facts. The profession of art is one that 
few can follow, and though an artist has usually a certain 
obvious affiliation to some previous group of painters the 
favour of his talent must often be inherited from a long 
fine of inarticulate ancestors who saw but did not paint. 
The history of art is full of such “individuals,” of small 
importance in any movement, but of great importance as 
artists, Given a critic with a bent for classification ; he 
is sure to do injustice to such men. Bent on depicting 
4a simple stream of development what is rather 
the sum of many streams, of which a number dis- 
appear underground while others emerge with no visible 
aatecedents, what more natural than that, blinding hiniself 
discreetly to facts, he should eliminate or extenuate as 
many as possible of these well-heads from the great un- 

wo, and erect a few painters as figure-heads for his 
main “‘ movements ’—fortunate beings in whom is con- 
stituted any originality he allows? There are a number of 
fine pictures here by almost unknown painters. Such is 
the “ Portrait d’Enfant,” by Boulard ; the ‘ Portrait,” by 

les Mauzin ; the “‘ Opera Box,” by Mdlle. Gonzales, 
ind, above all, the ‘‘ Batterie de Tambours,” of Regamey. 
ve seen nothing of the romantic period of Géricault 
td Delacroix and nothing of Courbet’s to surpass this 
‘perb picture, and the temptation to recast artistic history 

Regamey at the head of a school isa strong one. 

| of the Manets it is not the ‘ epoch-making ” 
euner sur I’herbe” that you linger with, but the 
ng little ‘ Portraits en plein air,” and surely the 
breat Millet owes something of his towering reputation to 
fact of his so aptly fitting on the Barbizon pedestal in 
‘ritical Temple. Daumier has much the same gloomy 
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power and as fine a literary sense, but then Daumier was a 
humourist, to my mind the greater on that account, and 
in this show I preferred him to Millet. 

The truth is that artistic revolutions are small things, 
and it is of much less importance for a picture to be 
epoch-making than to be fine. The finest pictures at 
Paris are so varied as to laugh at all efforts to explain 
why they are fine, and the critic comes to see that his true 
utility lies in the very perfection of his failure. Setting 
forth to explain wherein is the beauty of a work, does he 
not succeed in triumphantly showing wherein it is o/, and 
so eliminating as it were the grosser achievement of the 
painter which is his mortal part? His (and I do not dis- 
dain my share in it) his is the humble duty of the scavenger, 
and to complete the work and leave the spirit of Art free 
from entanglements, we have, by a beautiful provision of 
Nature, the bad painter. The qualities which, according 
to the critic’s analysis, made up the charm of a master- 
piece are by him reintegrated in even greater perfection ; 
and he thus proves to all beholders that, whatever the 
beauty in the masterpiece might be, it was of what the 
critic pointed out. M. Martin has performed this office 
for M. Puvis de Chavannes, Mr. Fred Hall in rather gross 
fashion for Mr. Edward Stott. Often a painter is himself 
his own undertaker—as Besnard, for example, or Burne- 
Jones, or as Sargent seems likely to be. Thus we may 
hope that all the commonplace pictures in the Fine Art 
Section serve the purpose of distinguishing what is 
commonplace from what is divine in those pictures that 
have the divine spark in them, and that they therefore 
steer the visitor in the right direction, albeit somewhat 
deviously, as one guides a reluctant donkey by pulling 
him the wrong way. 

Although there remains much still to be noticed in 
Paris, I feel I can conclude my article on no loftier note 
than this. To have found a reason for existence for all 
the pictures in the Palais des Beaux-Arts is to have con- 
ferred a boon on the artistic world. Let not the critic 
frown. It is true that he never captures the secret of the 
artist’s gift; it is his fate to analyse in vain; but herein 
he is as the painter (who also ever seeks the fine flower 
of existence, yet never finds it), and so is to some extent, 
though at secondhand, an artist. There be who say 
there is nothing to find in either case; but they are 
blasphemers. E. 


NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


THE “ book of the hour” only too often bears the signs of feverish 
improvisation, and, indeed, requires all the cunning of the binder 
to persuade us that it is a book at all. If the authors of at least a 
score of current works were asked to account for the pitiable 
fluidity of their handiwork, they would probably say, “ Please, sir, 
it was not our fault; it was Mars’.” Take, for instance, Famous 
British Regiments (1), by Major Griffiths. It is a book: of the 
hour, but O how incomplete! The 1st Royal Scots, who rejoice 
in the grim sobriquet “ The Guards of Pontius Pilate,” are no 
even mentioned (if one dare speak so confidently of a book that 
has no index). The confessed omission of the Royal Engineers 
is, or ought to be, a stroke of humour, One regrets the Major’s 
neglect of the Scots Greys, who fought against the Covenanters at 
Drumclog Moor, if only for the sake of the famous Mrs. Christian 
Davies—one of the Britomarts of war—who, attired as a male, 
enlisted in that regiment, was wounded at Schellenberg and 
Ramillies, and on her death, in 1739, was buried in Chelsea 
Hospital with military honours. I would not say so much about 
Major Griffiths’ omissions if he found space to tell with particu- 
larity the stories of the regiments which he selects for treatment. 
Time and time again, however, he puts us off with allusion where 
we expected circumstance. Still, he is to be thanked for recalling 
to memory many heart-stirring passages in British arms. Take 
the compliment paid to the British infantry by the French general 
who suffered defeat at the battle of Minden. ‘I have seen,” he 
said, “ what I never thought to be possible—a single line of infantry 
break through three lines of cavalry ranked in order of battle, and 
tumble them to ruin.” Heart-stirring example must not be looked 
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for in connection with Beau Brummell, once a cornet in the roth 
Hussars. “He did not even know the men of his troop by sight 

When he rode on to parade he made fora trooper whom he always 
recognised by his long nose, but ‘ Bardolph’ was one day trans- 
ferred to another troop, and Brummell unwitting went altogether 
wrong.” Mr. Buttery has written another book of the hour, though 
it cannot be exactly claimed that Why Kruger Made War (2) is 
a burning question, in the light of what we already know from 
barge-loads of books and articles. But Mr. Buttery, recently of 
the Standard and Diggers’ News, is worth reading, in spite of the 
hour being in this case too profusely served and of the journalistic 
fluidity of his volume. The same Kruger who in Mr. Thomas’ 
“ Origin of the Anglo-Boer War” is “the very personification of 
noble patriotism” figures almost as Cerberus himself in Mr. 
Buttery’s acrimonious pages. We are told that he “barked to 
scorn those who would treat with the enemy.” When “he suffered 
reverses he regarded them as visitations from heaven” on account 
of “omission in the shape of looting.” His followers saw “the 
tongue in the cheek” and “the wink in the other eye” as he talked 
* plausible pleasantries to the confiding ‘rooineks.’” ‘“ Plausible 
pleasantries ” certainly do not suggest the Mr. Kruger painted for 
us by English globe-trotters. Mr. Buttery, be it observed, thinks 
him neither weak nor stupid. “ His [was] the brain which mainly 
hatched the clever insidious schemes of Dutch ascendency.” He 
is “one of the best judges living of other men,” and he has “ mar- 
vellous will-power, inflexible purpose.” Kruger made war, according 
to this book, from a miscalculation of the influence of Mr. Cham- 
berlain in the Cabinet and of the Cape Afrikanders’ disposition to 
help the Boer cause. Had Kimberley and Ladysmith fallen, then 
perhaps the “great number” of confident burghers who had pre- 
maturely selected their hotels at Durban and Capetown might 
have been Durbanning and Capetowning, so to speak, when London 
was Mafficking. 

One does not naturally turn to a book of this kind for literary 
gossip, yet one finds two small plums of that kind. ‘ Leyds was 
an adept,” we read, “at picking the brains of others. For instance, 
his reputation as a clever despatch-writer almost entirely rests on 
the celebrated Repudiation of the Suzerainty. Now, would it be 
believed that Leyds never wrote a word of that despatch, except 
in the way of slight interlineation and verbal correction! It was 
the work . . . of Dr. Farrelly,an Irishman.” We also learn that Mr. 
Secretary Reitz and Mr. W. P. Schreiner are “ said to have revised 
the proofs of ‘The Story of a South African Farm,’ and to have 
suggested the writing and inspired the motive of ‘ Trooper Peter 
Halket.’” They must be thankful to divide so heavy a responsi- 
bility. Reitz, it appears, is “no mean writer, whether it be in 
Dutch, English, German, or French.” Better still, “he is one of 
the few men in Pretoria who have kept themselves free of the pol- 
luting influences around them.” 

Than Louis Botha, Mr. Buttery “never met a man with a 
sweeter temper or more modest mien. He reminded me of the 
old British yeoman farmer, chivalrous and simple-hearted. .. . 
Louis Botha, not yet forty, is the head of the Republic, or what 
there is left of it, for in war time the Commandant-General takes 
precedence of the President. And if he cries ‘Enough’ it may be 
taken for granted that the burghers will lay down their arms, 
almost to a rifle.” But there is De Wet, also under forty, to 
reckon with. “He wears spectacles, a coal-black beard, is over 
six feet in height, and combines much Boer shrewdness with 
extremely pleasing manners.” He is “ very much like Louis Botha 
for quiet tenacity of purpose, great daring, and indomitable 
courage. He is the last left of the Free State generals.” 

Thése pen-pictures constitute the most agreeable feature of a 
book which, in its fugitive form of newspaper articles, attracted 
the favourable attention of Lord Roberts, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Sir Alfred Milner. 

The third book on my list is only a book of the hour in the 
sense that it is certainly not a book of the year. When Mr. Jay 
wrote Errors (3) on his title-page he repeated a literary jest of the 
late Mr. J. K. Stephen, and at the same time cut the ground from 
under his own feet. For the melancholy fact is that Mr. Jay’s 
verses are indubitable “errors,” showing carelessness both in 
rhyme and phrasing. One really gets tired of seeing the comic 
side of bad verse. Here and there is a line, perhaps half a verse, 
touched with poetic feeling. The compositions entitled respec- 
tively “ Tout Casse” and “Tempora Mutantur” may be instanced ; 
but even here the hand falters and it is hard to disengage the 
good from the bad. One curious fact may be noted. Among 

Mr. Jay’s poems are an elegy, a pean on the relief of Mafeking, 
and a song supposed to be sung by Rizzio. Now each of these 
pieces is written in that metre of Drayton which Tennyson bor- 
rowed for his “ Charge of the Light Brigade.” The Poet Laureate 
has recently sung to the same tune, and there is nothing like 
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being head over ears in the fashion. Here is a Specimen y 


Mr. Jay-Drayton : 


Dole out no grudging praise, 
Unstinted anthems raise 
To those, who weary days, 

Kept England’s trust. 
Blazoned their deeds must be 
To all eternity, 

Who to all earth and sea 

Taught England’s “ must” ! 


And here is Drayton : 


[Then] ready to be gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 
Drum unto drum did grone 
To hear was woonder : 

That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake ; 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Dare Mr. Jay look his own Muse in the face after that? 

So catching is war-fever that even a novel devoid of the hing 
a uniform succeeds by its title in suggesting the martial spin, 
The Conquest of London (4) is not an alarmist romance, butt 
story of four orphan girls from the provinces who expended the 
whole of a substantial legacy on the pomps and vanities of 
metropolitan “season.” Fortunate is the reader into whose hands 
this book shall fall. It has a charm not unworthy of comparisn 
with that of Miss Alcott. The girls, with the exception of Adc 
the beauty, are thoroughly individualised, and the contrast they 
present to the chaperon whom they select is really laughabe 
Poor Miss Amberley had “to learn all over again that exclam 
tions were not always to be taken at their apparent worth, thi 
when, for instance, some one burst into the room with the words 
‘Misery’ or ‘Agony,’ this did not necessarily mean that a 
calamity had occurred, but was just as likely to refer to a ton 
skirt or a lost dog-collar.” But Miss Amberley was too conser 
tive to “get used to seeing a sky-blue poodle wagging a tem 
cotta tail.” Here is a delightful bit of dialogue : 


“T may have a waltz, may I not?” he asked. ... 

“Oh, you may have anything you like,” answer 
Philippa. . . . “It doesn’t matter whether it’s a waltz ora 
polka, because I can’t dance either properly, at least not i 
the real London way, though I’ve been practising all wet 
with a chair.” 

“Why with a chair?” asked Mr. Hilbury. .. . 

“Because one of us had to play—we’re four, you know- 
and the two others danced together, so, of course, I had tod 
with a chair. I got on pretty well, but you're the first ir 
man I’ve danced with ; why aren’t we beginning?” 


Alas! the time came for Philippa to have a terrible intermer 
with her banker, at which, I regret to say, she gave him thelt 
direct. But he did not give her the squandered fortune n& 
change, and so three of the conquering sisters were obliged ® 
return to their country home. The frivolous reader will be gal 
to learn, however, that indirectly the money spent on the Londoe 
season proved a good investment after all. ‘The Conquest @ 
London” is not, let me add, a novel of the hour ; it is adaptedit 
any hour when the brain be weary though the heart be en 


(1) “Famous British Regiments.” By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
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REVIEWS 


A ROMANTIC RECLAIMED 


“ Prince Charles Edward.” By Andrew Lang. London: Conph 
£3 35. 

DOUBTLESS there was joy in White Rose salons when word wel 
round that Mr. Lang was to write this book. We can fancy ® 
adherent of “the Cause” saying, “ Now traitor Whigs 

the trouncing they deserve. Their infamous aspersions @ 
character of one of the noblest of the Stuarts will be auth : 
contradicted, and the life of our unfortunate Prince shown t@ 
harmony with those ‘Bonnie Charlie’ ballads that eve® 
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him to many so real and so beloved. Certainly Mr. Lang 
has in his time poked fun at our League. But this is ‘his custom 
always of an afternoon ’—and forenoon, for that matter—and 
means nothing. His heart is in the right place. We shall see 
what we shall see.” On the other hand, conventicles of the Puritan 

jon would probably receive the information with a chastened 
peer. “OD, ho,” a grave-visaged one might observe, “‘ we know 
what we shall get—romance pure and—skilful. The author is a 
wit, and, therefore, light-minded ; a man of sentiment rather than 
judgment ; and a lover of style—that is, one elevating form above 
substance. The volume will abound, as usual, in elegant in- 
gecuracies.” There is little risk in prophesying that this beautiful 
york will disappoint the expectations of ‘‘both your houses.” 
Wherever the author’s sympathies may lie, he does not treat us to 
adraught of pure romance. There is a sordid side to the history 
ofthe ’45 and after ; it is exposed unflinchingly and without senti- 
ment. Mr. Lang’s wit often finds occasion for exercise, but not 
infrequently at the expense of Charles himself. Beauties of style are 
not wanting. Is a truth any the worse of being finely expressed? The 
tale delivered may not be a plain one, but it is certainly unvarnished. 
In his preface Mr. Lang pathetically complains that by Jacobites 
he is termed a Whig, and by Whigs a Jacobite. All the while he 
isonly a seeker after truth! in which all should be one. Perhaps 
the fact is that he does not now don claymore and targe so readily 
asof yore. The words he uses with reference to the Earl Marischal 
may be applicable to his own case: “Thirty years ago the Earl 
might have been Charles’ man, but he was now wise with the 
wisdom of age and humour.” 

The desire for accuracy above all else occasionally affects for 
the worse the picturesque movement of Mr. Lang’s narrative. 
Citation of authorities and weighing of conflicting testimonies 
detain us when we had fain charge with the kilted warriors. For 
example, take the battle of Falkirk. “It would be easy”—so runs 
the text—“to give a thrilling account of the fight.” But the 
“thrilling account” is not given. Instead, the differing statements 
of Johnstone, Home, and others are carefully examined, to the 
satisfaction, possibly, of a keen sense of conscientiousness ; but at 
what expense ! 

The reader opening this work without having previously 
perused “ Pickle the Spy” will here find novel matter of moment. 
The author has had access to the Stuart papers in Windsor 
Castle. Asa result, interesting and important letters written by 
the Prince and by his father, brother, and others are now printed 
for the first time. Much that is said tends to shake one’s faith in 
the tradition of Highland honour and loyalty that has existed 
from Scott’s day. No doubt many concerned in the “ Rising” 
were as unselfish and devoted as the “ gentle” Lochiel himself, 
but it appears certain that a considerable number of the “ Chiefs 
of the North” were playing their own game rather than that 
of the “Rightfu’ King.” Sitting on the fence was largely 
practised. It is no mere modern accomplishment. However, the 
rank and file of the clansmen invariably showed themselves trust- 
worthy even when greatly tempted to be otherwise. It was the 
needy chieftain or his near relative who was the rogue. The story 
of Glengarry’s treachery is enough to cause a Highlander to stick 
for ever to the Balmoral fashion of headwear. The character of 
the Prince is carefully traced from the rising of the new star that 
hailed his birth to his melancholy and dark latest hour. He is 
tot given credit for great mental capacity. His education was not 
properly seen to. At the age of thirteen he was permitted, foolishly 
tnough, to exchange his school books for the hunting-knife. He 
Would certainly not have taken our Education Department’s Leav- 
ng Certificate in spelling ; though his phonetic system Jof writing 
English—« youmer ” for humour, “ owers” for hours—was ingenious 
and possibly anticipated Pitman. An active life in the open air 
Was what best suited him. He was never better than during his 
months of hardship amid the barren rocks and muirlands of 
Scotland. Misfortune he could bear, if not forget, as long as limb 
and body had scope for exertion; but when after calamity came 
maction and leisure for reflection the burden was too great. His 
il-stored and badly regulated mind found no resource in either 

ure or philosophy. Treacherous solace was discovered in 
t direction, to the ultimate ruin of a splendid constitution 
‘td many loveable and shining qualities. Mr. Lang, exhibiting 
Philosophy which Charles lacked, says “ We are all, it seems, 
we are born to be. Our characters are innate, and in the 
Charles Edward of history we readily recognise the spirited 

Charles Edward of the days of boyhood.” In that case ve 
ed not blame the unhappy victim of his natural constitution— 

indeed, we are “ born to be” censors. 

Many diverting remarks—literary and otherwise—are to be en- 
‘ountered outside the main scheme of the book. It appears—to 
n one—that the Prince when on the march to Derby missed 


later 
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a good recruit. “Mr. Davidson, father of Scott’s Dandie Dinmont, 
rode into Jedburgh too late, the army had gone, and he went back 
to Charlieshope.” 

Many superb engravings of portraits, miniatures, and medals 
help to make this book what every lover of his country’s history 
will find it to be—a delight to eye and mind, and for the heart at 
once a pride and a grief. 


RAMBLES IN SALOP 


“ Nooks and Corners in Shropshire.” By H. Thornhill Timmins, 
F.R.G.S. London: Stock. 5s. 


THIS is not a very consecutive book, but it is an extremely plea- 
sant one to take up and read bits of at intervals. Mr. Timmins 
writes a style that is unpretentious, yet not without a cultivated 
elegance, simple, yet not bald or commonplace, and his pictures 
are beyond praise, the subjects chosen with taste and discretion, 
the draughtsmanship accurate, and, what is equally important, the 
reproduction adequate. Yet they are not showy—old churches 
and manor-houses with enough background to suggest the sur- 
rounding landscape, porches, stones, panels, misereres, inn signs, 
market crosses, old sundials, all curious and quaint, such as you 
might imagine the Captain Grose or Jonathan Oldbuck of to-day 
gloating over. As to the contents, it is quite impossible to thread 
them together. The artist-author appears to have joggled along 
on foot or on wheels, jumped into the first train that came handy 
when he got tired, and as soon as he saw anything that interested 
him, out with his note-book or sketch-book and down with it. To 
give any just view of his miscellaneous gatherings one can but cull 
a few disconnected samples, and here they are. 

Among celebrities of to-day, General Gatacre is probably the 
most distinguished Salopian. Gatacre Hall is red brick and 
modern, but the old Hall, as described by Camden, might have 
been erected in the days of Edward the Confessor, in whose reign 
the Gatacres settled here. Of the famous men of the past, Lord 
Herbert of Chirbury is as well known as any. In the parish-book 
at Chirbury Church Mr. Timmins found some curious entries. One 
goes to show that, as late as 1808, it cost more to provide the 
singing men with ale than with musical instruments ; and another, 
that in 1604 payment was made to provide “a bell and cordes to 
kepe the dogge out of the church in times of Divine service and 
preachinge.” At the Vicarage there is a fine collection of Chained 
Books— 

Antique books—rare old books, 
Gathered from many corners and nooks. 


In the chapel at Great Woolaston, facing a portrait, is a brass 
plate with this inscription :—* The old old, very old man Thomas 
Parr was born at the Glyn in the Township of Winnington within 
this chapelry..... He lived in the Reigns of ten Kings and 
Queens of England (viz.) King Edwd. 4th, K. Edwd. 5th, K. Richd. 
3rd, K. Hen. 7th, K. Hen. 8th, K. Edwd. 6th, Q. Mary, Q. Eliza- 
beth, K. James rst, and K. Chas. rst. Aged 152 Years and 9 
months.” 

There is a great deal of matter in this “ Shropshire” over which 
we would willingly linger. Much of the county’s tranquil pastoral 
air has been transferred to these pages, and indeed it is not 
difficult to link the simple peasantry of its nooks and corners to 
the statelier past ; but we have room only for a little moral. It 
is copied from an old sundial at Marrington Hall, “a very noble 
and sweete place,” rather more than a mile from Chirbury. “ These 
shades do fleet from day to day; and so this life passeth awaie.” 


THE RED PLANET 


“The Influence of Mars.” By Eva Anstruther. 
Richards. 35. 6d. 


THESE twelve short stories show that Mrs. Anstruther realises 
deeply and variously the personal interest of war. There is the 
young aristocrat who returns from the medical examination of 
volunteers with his death warrant. He was a dull person and his 
wife a silly one, but “they both knew that no word that either of 
them spoke to the other could ever be quite commonplace again.” 
Then there is the callow youth who, by way of developing a love 
affair with a responsive young lady for coadjutor, “ bribed a 
German band to come and play outside her house because she 
had said she liked German bands.” He obtains the V.C. of a 
valorous death. 

Nor is the grey tragedy, as opposed to the scarlet and gold 
tragedy, neglected. ‘What’s reputation?” asks a nominally 
invalided, but in reality “shunted,” warrior, and he thus dis- 
courses on the subject to a child: 


London : 


It’s something that matters a lot more to a man than life. 
Iv’s something that, if he loses it... . he goes about the 
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world, feeling just as though he had been flayed alive... . 
They who were close to the Beast [Africa] saw that it wanted 
a yet stronger drug [than their life-blood]; so they risked 
their reputations, and the Beast gulped them down. But 
England wasn’t proud of them. .. . She was too far away. 
She blamed them, though they had given her something 
more precious than life. 


Sadder is “A Deserter,” the story of a girl left behind who, on 
her lover’s death in the war, loses all heart in the honourable 
struggle with poverty. The climax is skilful in its restrained 
poignancy : 

“ There, there [says a friend of the girl, who has received 
two-thirds of her confidence], if he loves you, dear, perhaps 
it’s all for the best . . . and the others he would understand. 
I know he would . . . if he were alive, he would only want 
you to be happy. . . . To-morrow? . . . Sosoon?... there 
... there ... Ill come to your wedding, dear. . . .” 

“Wedding !” said the girl, and she sobbed again most 
piteously. 


There is both light humour and grim humour in the volume. 
None will refrain from a laugh at the expense of the novelist who 
became a trooper in South Africa through the malicious pre- 
cipitancy of his wife in posting a sham letter which he had 
addressed to the authorities of the Imperial Yeomanry for the 
sake of inspiring her solicitude, and without any intention of 
enlisting. “It’s perfectly splendid!” she cried. “If you knew 

ow I’ve been longing for you to leave this stupid writing, and 
wasting your life here, and really go and do something like other 
men.” “Tableau!” as the comic papers say. To conclude, “The 
Influence of Mars” is a decidedly interesting volume, a welcome 
relief, as far as the bulk of it is concerned, from the flatulences of 
the martial muse. 


THE TWO MONICAS 


“ Monica Grey.” By Lady Hely-Hutchinson. 


2s. 6d. 


PRESUMABLY it did not occur to Lady Hely-Hutchinson that in 
writing this story she was merely reviving one of the most familiar 
and hackneyed themes of the stock French novel. A young 
woman marries a man twice her age. After ten years of wedded 
life, during which three boys are born to her, she meets another 
and younger man. Spontaneous love follows. They mutually 
recognise in each other their affinities. In a hopeless passion the 
young man pines away and dies, and the matron follows shortly 
after. The story as a story is not worth notice, but the sentiments 
and method of the telling call for severe reprobation. The author 
asks us to believe in a woman who after ten years of union with a 
thoroughly worldly husband, a pushing politician, is yet so innately 
unsophisticated that she does not know what falling in love with 
another man really means. The man, who is a high-born person 
in a bath-chair, crippled by’ a hunting}accident, does and says 
nothing whatever to account to the reader for the woman’s love of 
him, and she behaves in a way that would scandalise a school 
girl. They talk of flowers, and twilight, and mystic nonsense 
generally. He takes her boy to live with him, and of course she 
must go to see her boy. And so it goes on till he, the crippled, 
pitiful, sympathetic scoundrel, declares his love, and she, poor 
fool, admits hers, and is possessed by an idiotic desire to confess 
to her husband. All this in the name of innocence, in a book 
teeming with moral maxims and subtle intimacies with the ways 
of the Almighty. It is a marvel how such stuff gets itself pub- 
lished. To crown all, the book is tearfully dedicated to the women 
of England who have sent their loved ones to the war. 


London : Ward, Lock. 


London: Murray. 


* Monica.” 
Is. 6d. 


By good luck we left this Lady Monica of the Cornish castle 
and the melodrama to follow the Lady Monica noticed above. 
We are afraid our gratitude at relief from disagreeable impressions 
has disturbed our critical calm. Strictly considered, the theme of 
“ Monica” is very old, and the characters and happenings are a 
many times told tale. But, notwithstanding, we found “ Monica” 
interesting throughout. The heroine is a woman’s woman, and 
the hero thrashes the villain in a way that exists only in the 
feminine imagination. The story would make a good play for 
some suburban Adelphi. 


By Evelyn Everett-Green. 





O FOOL, to whom the unattained seems always best, 
Thou losest what thou canst have—that is rest.—Herder. 


SILENCE is the perfectest herald of joy ; I were but little happy 
if I could say how much. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE latest thing in literature, as also in hotels, is “the literary 
hotel.” Such an establishment—“literary,” we are told, «; 
name, in proprietorship, and in several other ways”—is the s 
Kingsley Hotel, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. The proprietor is Mr 
Joseph Truslove, of Truslove & Hanson, booksellers, the tele, 
graphic address is “ Bookcraft,” and “ books are to be found 
only in the reading-room, but in the drawing-room, smoking-ro0q, 
&c.” How literary ! 


We are to have yet another “Stevenson.” The volume will 
called “In the South Seas,” and consist of an account of e 
periences and observations in the Marquesas, Paumotys and 
Gilbert Islands, in the course of two cruises on the yacht 
(1888) and the schooner Zgwator (1889). Messrs. Chatto & Windy 
are the publishers. 


Mr. Scutt,a night watchman to the Brighton Corporati 
makes verses “as he sits in his hut at night.” He has receive 
letters—presumably letters of commendation—from the Queen, 
Lord Wolseley, the Duke of Norfolk, and other personages, Hen 
is a sample of his powers : 


Nearly all our British soldiers 
Are gone to the front ; 
But before the war is over 
We shall make old Kruger grunt. 


Mr. Scutt is clearly the kind of poet who would make the Mus 
scuttle. 


When you go to see Mr. Thomas Henry Hall Caine athis 
castle of Greeba you chat. At least so one gathers from a ner 
interview in the Daily Mail. “We chatted,” says the interviews, 
“ of old friends, old ideals, new ambitions.” Further: 


We slipped from pre-Raphaelitism to the South Africa 
war, from Emerson to Mazzini, and from Bresci, the murdere, 
to Rossetti, the dreamer. We travelled from Pretoria to th 
Eternal City, from Toronto to Douglas, Isle of Man. Ani 
always there was some new thought, something to ponder, | 
learned in these brief hours to forget Hall Caine the builder 
of virile fiction, to know only Hall Caine the philosopher, th 
man with an overpowering ambition to regenerate his race. 


Also : 


Where I had least expected to meet it 1 found a mand 
sound common sense, of shrewd practicability in politics, d 
profound knowledge of his fellow-men and of the sourt 
springs of their motives. The greater Hall Caine has notyt 
spoken to the public. He lives quietly, happily, domestically 
at Greeba Castle. 


The italics are ours. In another place Mr. Caine breaks in up 
the interviewer's reverie with 


Was it Mazzini, the man who said “ Kings cannot gm 
rights to the people. The rights are the people’s”? Or 
it Herbert Spencer, whose brain first conceived a general lt 
for the Universe? 


Here, verily, is profundity, “ something to ponder,” cultchaw, wii 
you will! But let us not be too hard on Mr. Thomas Henry 
Caine. We haveit on the authority of Miss Marie Corelli tht 
once upon a time Mr. Thomas Henry Hall Caine, acting in te 
capacity of literary adviser to a publishing firm, counselled the 
rejection of one of Miss Corelli’s manuscripts. So shines 4 § 
deed in a naughty world. 


The members of the Institute of Journalists have been et 
tained to disquisitions upon the famous copyright * 
Walter v. Lane, where it was decided that the author of a 
is the reporter. A paper was read by Mr. Andrew Strahan, asd’ 
speech was delivered upon the subject by Sir Edward 
Both defended the decision. The latter said that if Lord Ret 
bery wished to reproduce his speeches and used even the repo" 
a newspaper, it would be doubtful if any Court would grant a0 
junction, and if the worst happened the damages would be 
As the decision stands, and in view of the fact that no more 
one person can have the copyright in a speech, it seems clear e® 
that the Court would have to grant an injunction, And that® 
the injustice of it. Had Sir Edward’s supposition been well 
and had the judgment of the House been such that Lord 
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could still publish his own speeches if he wished, the decision 
gould have lost most of its importance. But it is not so. Lord 
Rosebery would almost certainly be prohibited from infringing on 
an existing copyright. As to damages, they are bound up with 
the injunction and would probably be slight, corresponding in fact 
to the amount of sales that the owner of the copyright had lost by 
the infringement. The only real question is the ownership of the 
copyright ; when that is settled nobody else can get anything except 
an adverse injunction and the privilege of paying damages. The 

er’s only remedy is to publish his speech immediately he has 


delivered it. 


The Red Letter has been offering prizes for the best “ trade 
songs,” with results like this : 


If anything on earth spells bliss, 
It is to be a plumber ; 

In winter Jack Frost fills his purse, 
To last through all the summer. 


A clerk I’ve been, a clerk I am, 
A clerk I shall remain ; 

And if I had to start once more, 
I'd be a clerk again. 


The gem of the collection, however, is the following ; 


The railway men, a merry band, 
Abound and flourish in the land ; 
Their work is full of noise and bustle, 
Requiring brain as well as muscle. 


In spite of many a puzzling question— 
Enough to give them indigestion— 
They go through life with ready action 
And give the public satisfaction. 


We wish these workers all success, 
But all the same we must confess 
They like to see the traveller dip 
Into his pocket for a tip. 


Alas, our mute inglorious Alfred Austins ! 


The first number of the Northern Counties Magazine, promised 
for September 21, will contain a poem by Mr. Swinburne, a short 
story by Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe, and articles by Mr. W.'G. Colling- 
wood, Mr. E. V. Lucas, and Sir William Eden. Though we do 
not know, we venture to hazard the guess that Mr. Swinburne’s 
poem will be about’ the sea, Mr. E. V. Lucas’ article about cricket, 
and Sir William Eden’s article about Mr. Whistler as portrait 
painter, 


At the time of the celebration of the centenary of the birth of 
Robert Pollok, the author of “The Course of Time,” it was 
resolved to erect a monument to him. The necessary funds have 
since been obtained, and a site has been granted for the memorial 
at the junction of the Kilmarnock and Mearns road, about three 
mules to the south of Newton Mearns. The monument is to be of 
granite, and will be about thirteen feet high. A bronze panel 
portrait of the poet will be placed in front. It would be interest- 
ing to learn how many of those who have subscribed for the 
erection of the monument have read Pollok’s great work. Time 
vas when “The Course of Time” was widely read in Scotland, 
England, and America. But who reads it now? 


An Eapress representative has been asking various publishers 
and booksellers if Shakespeare continues to be popular, 


“No other author comes anywhere near him,” replied one 
Publishing house, “ We have two editions of our own—one a 
choice edition in tree calf, the other a strongly-bound, clear- 
typed One at 3s. 6d. They both sell well, which shows that 
he is equally cherished by upper and lower classes. We sell 
Certainly over 3,000 copies a year, and we are only one firm 
Just think of the many other editions.” 

Another firm said: “ Undoubtedly! If we can judge by 
the demand forhim. We have sold 37,000 complete sets of 
one edition alone, each set costing £2 or £3, according to 
binding. And the demand is such a growing one that we are 
Row producing him in another form.” 

_A third answered shortly : “ Everybody knows he is. You 
might just as well ask me if the Bible is still popular !” 


sere Shakespeare is a first-rate selling commodity ; but 


remembered that he is bought largely to figure, nicely 
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bound (in “ tree calf” or otherwise), on the suburban drawing-room 
table ; also that he comes in handy as a birthday or wedding 
present, and that he is one of those authors without which no 
gentleman’s library is complete. Then it is to be taken into 
account that, in the jargon of publishing, he comes under the head 
of “reprints,” and, as he exacts no royalty, the production of his 
works is by so much the cheaper: hence he is proportionately 
cheap to buy. The works of Shakespeare are part of the tradi- 
tional furniture of an Englishman’s house ; it is as necessary to 
have them as it is, say, to have an umbrella-stand. Because 
Shakespeare is largely possessed it by no means follows that he is 
largely read. How much of Shakespeare does the man in the 
street really grasp? Very little indeed. If all who bought their 
Shakespeare appreciated him we should be virtually a nation of 
philosophers and poets. Statistics would probably show that the 
man who buys a volume of Shakespeare in a cheap “series” _ 
buys in the same series “Handy Andy” and “Valentine Vox,” 
and rejoices equally in the possession of all three. 


There is a suggestion afoot that the proposed new thoroughfare 
between Holborn and the Strand should be called Dickens 
Avenue. A corrsepondent of Literature puts the case thus : 


A glance at the plan shows that the new street will run 
through a part of what may justly be termed “ Dickens’ 
London,” and this necessarily means the removal of some of 
the houses and localities immortalised in his stories. In 
Wellington Street, Strand, there yet remains the building 
which constituted the office of Household Words in the 
novelist’s time ; Somerset House (Navy Pay Office) was the 
scene of the early labours of his father, John Dickens, who, 
in 1809, married Elizabeth Barrow at the church of St. Mary- 
le-Strand, close by; in Clare Court, Drury Lane, Dickens 
himself (when a boy at the Blacking Warehouse, Hungerford 
Market) was wont to frequent an A-la-mode beef house (now 
non-existent) for his midday meal. Turning from fact to fiction, 
we find mention of Clare Market, the New Inn, and Portugal 
Street in the pages of “ Pickwick” ; in the latter thoroughfare 
still stands the picturesque old tenement (doomed, like the rest) 
which has found public favour in the supposition that it is 
the veritable “Old Curiosity Shop” ; Sardinia Street plays a 
part in the Gordon Riots of “ Barnaby Rudge” ; and No. 58 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which was familiar to Dickens as the 
sometime residence of Forster, his biographer, is immortalised 
in “* Bleak House” as the home of Tulkinghorn, the lawyer. 
“ Jo’s burial-ground” of “ Bleak House,” between Drury Lane 
and Catherine Street, has quite lately been wiped out of 
existence, and Kingsgate Street, Holborn, being memorable 
as the home of Mrs, Gamp, in the line of the new street, is 
likely to share the same fate. It was at St. Clement Danes 
where Mrs. Lirriper was united in matrimony to “ poor 
Lirriper,” as faithfully recorded in the Christmas number of 
Household Words (1865). Remembering these associations 
with England’s favourite novelist, what. could be a happier 
designation for the new street than “ Dickens Avenue”? 


The “designation” might be “happy” enough; but, speaking 
for ourselves, we can imagine nothing less pleasing to either ear 
or eye. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biography 


«J. M. BARRIE and his Books: Biographical and Critical Studies,” by 
¥. A. Hammerton. ‘TU have carefully avoided any attempt at a formal 
biography of Mr. Barrie” the author observes, ‘‘although there is no 
phase of his career, so far as that interests the reading public, which is 
not touched upon in the course of the following chapters.” Mr. Barrie 
himself probably sent round early to Mudie’s for a copy of this volume. 
(Marshall. Pp. 264. 55.) 

‘* Fra Angelico,” by Langton Douglas. Mr. Douglas has sought to 
show that Fra Angelico, ‘saint as he was, did not trust only to dreams 
and visions, nor did he neglect either observation of Nature or the study 
of classical art.” (Bell. Pp. 206. 12s. 6d.) 

“Samuel Richardson: a Biographical and Critical Study,” by C/ara 
Linklater Thomson. Based on Mrs. Barbauld’s Memoir, supplemented 
by information obtained from Richardson’s unpublished correspondence 
in the Forster Library at the South Kensington Museum. In dealing 
critically with Richardson the author makes frequent reference to what 
foreign writers have said on the subject. (Marshall. Pp. 308. 6s.) 


Travel 


‘* Through the First Antarctic Night, 1808-1899 : a Narrative of the 
Voyage of the Belgica among Newly-discovered Lands and over an 
Unknown Sea about the South Pole,” by Frederick A. Cook, M.D. ‘In 
the following pages,” says Dr. Cook, ‘‘ I have not attempted to elaborate 
on our experiences and observations. My aim has been to select from 
my diary and notes such data as might prove of interest to the general 
reader.” The book has numerous pictures, reproduced from photo- 
graphs, of Antarctic life and scenes, the first things of the kind that have 
been given to the world. (Heinemann. Pp. 478. £1.) 

**Wild Sports of Burma and Assam,” by Co/one/ Pollok and W. S. 
Thom. Neither of the authors pretends to be a learned naturalist, though 
they profess to have kept their eyes open, and having studied the manners 
and habits of the animals they have hunted, consider that they have noted 
many points overlooked in the average Natural History. (Hurst & 
Blackett. Pp. 507. 16s.) 


Fiction 


‘* The Love that Lasts,” by Florence Warden. This title reads quite 
cynically, implying the possibility of degrees and differences in that 
emotion which Matthew Arnold described as being so ‘‘ popular.” How- 
ever, Miss Warden does not really mean to shock ; for the love in this 
case just simply lasted, and ‘* Alison found herself again entering the 
castle as Lady Roskeen, with the assurance that she need have no fear for 
that future which depended upon the man who had loved her so well and 
so long.” (Ward, Lock. Pp. 344. 35. 6d.) 

** Winefred : a Story of the Chalk Cliffs,” by S. Baring-Gould. The 
interest is domestic and romantic, and we are given plenty of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s specific in local colour, (Methuen. Pp. 309. 6s.) 

** Jezebel,” by Richard Pryce. In previous novels Mr. Pryce has 
usually had a lady for his principal figure; never a gentleman. Feminine 
psychology and feminine ways are his predilection. In the present volume 
he starts his heroine younger than usual—at her christening, in fact. He 
marries her off at the end of the book, the style of which is much like 
Mr. Pryce’s other works. (Hutchinson. Pp. 352. 6s.) 

‘* The Dogs of War: a Romance of the Great Civil War,” by Zdgar 
Pickering. ** Your Majesty shall see the last of the rebels in the dust,” 
exclaimed one of the officers, ‘* or may I die unshriven.”” ** We know your 
faithfulness, my Lord Lovelace,” replied the King, ** and that of every 
gentleman in our service.” And under the frontispiece runs the legend, 
‘« Then they drew apart, Denzil breathing heavily.” What more could 
one want? (Warne. Pp. 343. 6s.) 

‘* The Man of the Moment,” by Aforice Gerard. 
begins :—‘* A few minutes ! A few seconds may be a lifetime ! What 
is the duration of time? A fixed or an unknown quantity?” There is a 
sort of Kantean profundity in these observations, and we feel that we 
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should like Mr. Gerard to shed illumination on the subject of 

** But when she said, ‘I will,’ in a clear, sweet tone, there was @ thrill 
gladness in her voice.” In Barbara’s, that is to say, when she Tatried the 
Man of the Moment. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 342. 35. 6d.) 

‘* The New Order: a Novel of To-day,” by Oswald Crawfurd, Me, 
Crawfurd prefixes to this story a dedicatory letter of four pages, in Whig, 
he expounds a theory of novel-writing. He divides writers of novels 
into two sorts—those (‘‘the first writers of novels, and some of the 
greatest among all novelists”) who ‘made their novels sty; 
adventures encountered by a particular person in a longer or shorter 
journey through life” ; and those (the modern ones) who “ borroy from 
the theatre the conception of a complex plot, ravelled with incidents ang 
character-pictures, and unravelled at the end of the book into a 
development and culmination.” Mr. Crawfurd suggests that his Present 
essay in fiction belongs to the ‘‘ processional” method of the earlier 
masters. Certainly he was better advised in following in their fo. 
steps than in those of the exploded group which he seems to regard x 
typically modern. Mr, Crawfurd’s theories of the novel want a litt, 
bringing up to date, but he makes an interesting new departure in handing 
over with his story the formula of its making. (Richards. Pp, 370, 6s, 

**Path and Goal,” by Ada Cambridge. Miss Cambridge puts th 
following quotation from Clough on her title-page : ‘* Was it ordered tha 
twice two should make four simply for the intent that boys and girs 
should be cut to the heart that they do not make five? Be content; whe 
the veil is lifted perhaps they will make five; who knows?” (Methuen, 
Pp. 297. 6s.) 

** Mab,” by Harry Lindsay. ‘* How shall I tell you the glad news) 
Words are quite inadequate to tell it. A baby boy, whose name is to kk 
Matthew Topliss Macdonald, came last night to the manse, and, with jis 
coming, brought not only great joy to the hearts of its proud parents, 
but,” &c. We feel that we must read about the “ proud parents” of 
Matthew Topliss. (Marshall. Pp. 312. 6s.) 

“ The Vicar’s Atonement,” by 7. Harwood Panting. ‘The Shot in 
Lincote Woods,” ‘*The Coroner’s Inquest,” ‘*The Iron Chain of 
Destiny,” ‘*The Vicar’s Confession,” ‘* The Verdict ”—these chapter 
headings are very elucidative. (Marshall. Pp. 316. 35. 6d.) 

** The Flower of the Flock,” by W. Z£. Norris. One of Mr. Nomiss 
best. (Nisbet. Pp. 322. 65.) 

“The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg; and other Stories ani 
Sketches,” by A/ark Twain. ‘* My First Lie and How I got Out of lt,” 
and ‘* The Private History of the ‘Jumping Frog’ Story,” are the tiths 
of two of the items out of the score of which the book is made up. (Chatto 
& Windus. Pp. 414. 6s.) 

‘*The Dishonour of Frank Scott,” by Jf, Hamilton, ‘** Come with 
me, Barbara,’ he said gently, ‘ you are worn out—you must rest, and hare 
something to eat.’ And Barbara, timidly moving towards him, followed 
him through that garden of memories,” and, presumably, came upon th 
eatables. (Hurst & Blackett. Pp. 323. 6s.) 

‘*The Fourth Generation,” by Sir Walter Besant. An heredity 
novel. ‘* From time to time,” says Sir Walter in his preface, “ evey 
man must ask himself why the innocent must suffer . . . . for the follies 
and sins of their forefathers. . . . I venture to offer in these pages 
answer that satisfies myself.” A work offering a solution to this eteml 
conundrum should be valuable. (Chatto & Windus. Pp. 346. 6s.) 

‘* The Minder: the Story of the Courtship, Call, and Conflicts of Joho 
Ledger, Minder and Minister,” by John Ackworth. ‘* When John amd 
Mary were married, Max, who had almost forgotten his passion for Sallie 
in his devotion to his last hobby, photography, ‘took’ the bridal party, 
and had a characteristic quarrel with the bridesmaid, but notwithstanding 
these things the Bramwell people stick to it that Ringley will marry Sait 
Wood, and the Partridge folk are just as certain he will marry Betty.” 
Which does not matter anyway. (Marshall. Pp. 343. 65.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. George Bell & Sons send us “ Frederic Lord Leighton, Lat 
President of the Royal Academy of Arts: an Illustrated Record of his 
Life and Work,” by Ernest Rhys. This book was first published fre 
years ago in heavy quarto form. Reprinted with a few alterations asi 
corrections in smaller size, whatever its original value was remains 
diminished, and one person can now carry it, which is certainly an impr 
ment. It has reproductions of all Leighton’s more famous pictures 
they come out remarkably well in photogravure. (75. 6d.) q 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have just published AZ. A. Z. W. Mas 
‘¢ Miranda of the Balcony” in paper cover. There must already be * 
host of readers who do not need to be told that ‘* Miranda” is one of the 
cleverest of recent novels. Persons not already aware of this fact 
take our word for it, or they may judge for themselves by the outhy 
sixpence. hl" 

Another reprint of Messrs. Macmillan’s is Frank Bu 
“‘ Curiosities of Natural History,” in four volumes, with the original ills 
trations. One may read here miscellaneously about rats and cobras, ‘ 
giants, geology, porpoises, mermaids, whelks, about everything ts 
that interested Frank Buckland, who had a way with him, whatevet 
subject, of buttonholing his reader’s attention. (35. 6d. per volume.) 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. issue ‘A Man of Mark,” by Anthony Bits 
in ** The Novelist ” series. (6d.) Heat 

Messrs. Cassell & Co, have published a new edition of “ Iron 
War Chief of the Iroquois,” by Edward S. Ellis. (2s. 6d.) 
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MR. HEINEMANN’ 


fiRST LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THROUGH THE FIRST 
ANTARCTIC NIGHT.) 


A Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, 
to the South Pole. 


By FREDERICK A. COOK. 


With 4 Coloured Plates and over roo Illustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings. 1 vol. £1 net, 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A._ By 


Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. With 70 
Photogravures and 3 Lithographs in Colour, Uniform with “‘ Gainsborough,” by 
the some Author. Limited to 1,000 copies for sale in Great Britain. 1 vol. 
imp. 4to. £5 5S. net. (October. 


CHARACTERS FROM ROMANCE, A Port- 


folio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Co'ours. By WittiamM NicHoLson. £2 2s. net. 
(Shortly. 


ROMAN ART. _ Some of its principles and their 
application to Early Christian Painting. By Francis Wicknorr. Translated | 
and Edited by Mrs. S. AkTHUR StrRonG, LL.D. Wi h 14 Plates and numerous 
Text Illustrations. 365. net. [September 27. 





POMPEI: The City, its Life and Art. An Artistic | 


Survey of Archawological Achievements. By Pierre Gusman. Translated by | 
Fiorence Simmonps and M. Jourpain. With an Introduction by Max | 
CotticNon. With 12 Coloured Plates and soo Text Illustrations. 1 vol. 

36s. net. (October 20. | 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. A 


New Translation from the Danish original. By H. L. Brakstap. With an | 
Introduction by Epmunp Gosse, With 240 Wood Engravings by Hans Tegner. 
2vols, 10s. net each, [October 10, | 


ALITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE, By Henry 


James. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-Page Engravings, and 4o Illus- 
trations in the Text, reproduced from Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 4to. 
105. net. (Shortly. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By Cuares 


| 
Wuistey. Crown 8vo. Buckram, With a Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. [September 25. | 
| 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST, Siberia— 


China—Japan. By Pierre Leroy-Beautiev. Translated from the French by 
Ricuarp Davey. Edited, with a Special Introduction, by Hevry Norman. | 
Crown 8vo, 6s, [/mmediately. | 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER 
AND EXPLORER, The Story of his L‘fe, with certain Correspondence 
and Extracts from the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto unpublished. 
By his son, W. Eowarp Osweti. With an Introduction by Francis GALTon, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c. In Two Volumes. With Portraits, Maps, and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. [October 3. 


MR, DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY. By Peter 


WNNE, 1 vol, [Shortly. 


IN THE DEEP WOODS : ‘Possum Stories. By 


A. B. Paine. Illustrated by J. M. Condé. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. [ Tuesday. 
FICTION. 
In One Volume, price Six Shillings each. 
VOICES IN THE WIGHT. By Fvora Ayniz 
Stet. Thirteenth Thousand. 


The Standard.— 
mM excellent story.” 


THE COURTESY DAME. By R. Murray 


Gicurisr. 
The Academy.—" As original as it is delightful.” 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. By Gertruve Dix. 
THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. CunnincHame 


PETERSBURG TALES. By O.ive Garnett. 


[September 2 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. By HAmLin GARLAND. 


(Shortly, 


“It is a grave contribution to thought concerning India, as well as 





MR. GILBERT PARKER’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. By 


Guorrt Parker. [October 4 
THE LADY OF DREAMS. By Uxa Lucy | 
SILBERRAD, [October 4. 
MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By I, ZANGWILL. 
wh as [October 23 
Mr, Heinemann's lllustrated Autumn Announcement List 
Post Free. 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


SENATOR NORTH: a Novel. By 


Gertrupe ATHERTON, Author of ‘‘ Patience Sparhawk,” “ American Wives and 
English Husbands,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 
‘* Brilliant and interesting.” —Sfectator. 
‘* A great and notable success.”"— Daily Telegraph. 
‘* One of the most effective novels of the year."—New Age. 





FIFTEENTH THOUSAND OF THE 


CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 


A Novel. By Henry Harvanp, Author of “Comedies and Errors,” ‘ Grey 
Roses,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


‘* Dainty and delicious."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* Every page of it is interesting.” —Morning Post. 

** A book among a thousand.”—7imes. 

“A work of art.”— World. 

“ A charming romance.”— Spectator. 

** My admiration leaves me breathless.” —Star. 

“A delightful story." —Daily Express and Sunday Sun. 

** Superlative.” —Zcho. 

* One of the — love stories we have chanced upon for some time."—Ovtlook. 
** One of the lightest and brightest of stories published for many a long day.”—Glode, 
“The most delightful book the spring has yet brought.”— Speaker. 

** Wholly delightful."— Saturday Review. 





URSULA: a Novel. By K. Dovctras 


Kina, Author of “ The Scripture Reader of St. Mark's,” ‘‘ Father Hilaron,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The writer has been singularly successful in writing a tale of pure adventure that is 
not sta'e, but gives the atmosphere of genuine romance."—S¢. James's Gazette. 
‘* An exciting story c'everly written.” —Oxtlock. 
* An excellent tale.”"—Literature. 
*** Ursula’ is one of the books that will give the reviewer delight.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE TRIALS OF THE BAN- 


TOCKS. By G. S. Srreet, Author of “‘The Wise and the Wayward,” 
* The Autobiography of a Boy,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


** A new book of snobs.”—Literature. 
“4 book to read and laugh over. To wit and cleverness Mr. Street adds a literary 
style that has helped to give him his enviable reputation as a satirist and humourist.” 
Standard, 
** A piece of irony that is full of distinction and wit."”— Times. 
** A * Bock of Snobs’ written in Mr. Street's own graceful and finished style.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“*The Trials of the Bantocks’ deserves to be bound with ‘ The Book of Snobs.’” 
Scotsman. 


SEVEN GARDENS AND A 


PALACE. By E. V. B., Author of ‘‘ Days and Hours in a Garden.” With 
numerous Illustrations by F. L. B. Griggs and Arthur Gordon. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. (Third Edition. 


‘One of the most charming books which have been published for many a day.”— 





Country Life. 


‘The book is charmingly written, and is delightful with quiet anecdote and 
reminiscence—altogether a pleasant, fregrant book.” — Review of the Week. 

“ Will give unmixed pleasure to all its readers. Wherever one dips into these pages, 
one is rewarded by some charming vision."—Manchester Guardian. 





THE BIRDS OF MY PARISH. 


3y E. H. Pottarp. With 6 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





THE MEMOIRS OF MDULE. 


DES ECHEROLLES: Side Lights on the Reign of Terror. Translated 
by M. C. BaLrour. With 3 Photogravures. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘“The Memoirs of Mdile. des Echerolles have the value of a document and more than 
the charm of a novel.” — Daily Mail. 

‘The story is told with a simplicity and directness that add greatly to its interest, for 
never did imaginative writer conceive a more remarkable sequence of events than is here 
taken from the romance of history. The English version is admirably done, and the book 
will be eagerly read, both for its own sake and for the illustration it gives of the darkest 
days of the Revolution.” —Sco/sman. 


Doggy People. By CHartes Henry Lane, Breeder, Exhibitor, and Judge. 
With 85 Full-page [!lustrations (including nearly 70 Champions) drawn from Life 
by R. H. Moore. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘‘ The chapters which are devoted to care, feeding, and show management will be 
highly valuable to all concerned Reverting to the illustrations, we have only 
to say that, while exhibiting the typical points of each breed in the fullest manner, 
they never become stiff or lose their artistic aspect for a moment. Altogether a 
book to be read from cover to cover by all interested in dogs.”— County Gentleman. ; 

“Mr. Lane's knowledge of his subject is probably unrivalled........It is long since 


| so important a contribution has been made to the literature of this subject.” —Scotsman. 





Ready next week, Volume I., THE POCKET LIBRARY. 


LAVENGRO: the Scholar, the Gipsy, 


the Priest. By Georce Borrow. Size pott 8vo, (6x3{). Printed upon thin 
opaque paper, 574 pages. Price, in cloth, 2s. net ; in leather, 3s. net. 


JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Tue following notes relate to further British exhibits at 
the Exhibition. There are numberless firms whom we 
have not been able to notice, particularly in such depart- 
ments as machinery and heavy manufacturers; but these 
notes have, we trust, given a large idea of British enter- 
prise, as illustrated in a land where British enterprise has 
too seldom been in evidence. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS are represented in three 
departments—namely, “ Higher Educational Publications,” “ Book- 
binding,” and “ Paper”—and in each they have received the Grand 
Prix. The Educational exhibit comprises a selection of Mr. 
Frowde’s publications, which include all sorts of volumes—from the 
“ New English Dictionary” to the:most elementary school book. 
The Binding exhibit is a particularly fine one. There are numerous 
specimens of the famous Oxford Yapp bindings, the special charac- 
teristics of which are great strength and flexibility ; and a book which 
lies open flat and can be folded back to back without injury. Many 
special designs are also shown. For example, there isan ancient MS. 
of the Yasna, bound in dark-green crushed Levant morocco, with 
a design of tulips and panel of sunflowers and diamond of solid 
stops inlaid with red and blue. Its price is £60. Then there is 
a copy of Dr. Fortnum’s historical treatise on “ Maiolica,” bound 
in marone Levant morocco and vellum. On the covers are 
dolphins inlaid with pale blue, and cherubs’ heads in white stand 
out between them boldly. The price of this volume is £50. Next 
are some of the Oxford series of standard poets in less expensive 
style. There are two editions of Wordsworth. A copy of the 
first, in a single volume, is bound in marone Levant morccco, there 
being inlaid a landscape in a border of heart-shaped leaves. 
The other edition is in five miniature volumes, and one 
copy is shown bound in a rich blue Levant morocco with 
a geometrical pattern on the sides made up of interlaced 
squares and orange-blossoms and leaves. The blossoms and 
squares are inlaid with a creamy white morocco. Another 
“Oxford Poet” is Shakespeare. Many copies in various bind- 
ings are exhibited. To one especially attention may be called 
—namely, that bound in marone polished Levant morocco, 
inlaid in blue, forming a decorative design of roses and leaves ; 
and there is also an illustration of the inside of the covers, to 
which almost as much attention is devoted as to the outside. The 
panel is Morris paper, surrounded by a border to match the 
exterior designs. Another unique binding is that for a copy of 
Scott’s poetical works—marone Levant morocco, on which is a 
bold design of thistles inlaid with blue and green. The exhibit 
in the “ Paper” section consists of rag-made and India papers as 
manufactured at the Oxford University Paper Mill at Wolvercote, 
near Oxford. One of the cases contains the volumes of “ Nova 
Anthologia Oxoniensis,” printed on Oxford rag-made paper and 
on Oxford India paper. The volumes on the rag-made paper each 
weigh 1 1b. 11} ozs., while those on India paper weigh only 43 ozs., 
and lie in less than a third of the space. Altogether the exhibits 
rank among the most interesting in the Exhibition, and they 
certainly merit the honours which have been awarded to them. 


No presentation of the industrial progress of the British race 
would be complete without some reminder of the enterprise which 
has knitted Canada into a federation and given the Empire its 
Imperial highway to the Far East. The space occupied by the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY is to be found in acorner 
of the main Canadian court. The richly-ornamented ceiling and 
walls and the well-carpeted floor make an admirable setting to the 
exhibits, which consist of a section of a C.P.R. sleeping-car, a 
model of the steamship Empress of Japan, and an illuminated map 
of the world. The sleeping-car illustrates in full scale the actual 
method of Canadian travel and the way in which comfort by day 
becomes comfort by night on the longest railway in the world, 
The Empress model, too, receives her full share of attention, not 
alone on account of the importance in the trade and politics of the 
world which is represented by the British line of mail steamers 
across the North Pacific, but also because of the size of the model 
and the beauty and detail of its construction. The map illustrating 
the Canadian Pacific route around the world is double-fronted and 
worked in transparent colours upon glasses 8 feet square, and is 
illuminated from within by forty-eight electric lamps. Its educa- 
tional value as illustrating the position and importance of the 
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Dominion of Canada could hardly be surpassed. Oil Paintings o 
unusual size illustrate life upon the prairies and the 

scenery of the Rockies. It is not surprising that the Company 
should have been awarded a gold medal for its general exhibit ang 
a silver medal for its passenger car exhibit. 


THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY OF CANADA has been 
awarded high honours by the International Jury on Rail 
the Company receiving a gold medal for its exhibit generally a4 
for its statistics and data concerning the operations, rolling stock, 
and general perfection of the system in Canada. The exhibit iy 
one of the chief points of interest of the Canadian main pavilion 
It consists chiefly of large handsomely-framed photographs of 
representative Canadian landscape, and has done much tp 
familiarise Europeans with the great natural beauties of th 
Dominion and to make known its attractions for the tourist ang 
the sportsman. Altogether, a matter of one hundred large photo. 
gravures are shown, making the display one of the handsomey 
in the building. In the late afternoon and evening the pictures 
are lighted up with coloured electric lights, and present an ¢. 
ceedingly attractive appearance. The Grand Trunk has also sent 
over several hundred thousand illustrated pamphlets and guide. 
books for free distribution, printed in English, French, an 
German. These books are admirably got up, and are the means 
of disseminating much valuable information regarding th 
Dominion, its scenic beauties, and its advantages as a land to liv 
in. Among the districts described in these folders are the famous 
fishing and shooting resorts of the Muskoka Lakes, the Georgia 
Bay districts, the Lake of Bays, the Highlands of Ontario, and 
the other well-known tourist regions in Canada. 


The exhibit of MEssRs, THOMAS CooK & SONS, tourist agents, 
is located on the ground and first floors of Group VI. _ It includes 
models of Messrs. Cook’s Nile steamers, Rameses the Great, 
Rameses III, and Tewfik. These are three of the firm’s fleeta 
six first-class tourist steamers which perform the weekly Cain 
Assouan service and the service between the First and Second 
Cataracts. The ships are constructed of the best materials, the 
hulls being of steel and the engines of the latest pattern; th 
cabin accommodation is spacious, and as convenient as it can be 
made. The state-rooms in no case contain more than two berths, 
and each steamer has a number of single-berthed cabins. Tk 
state-rooms are fitted with electric bells and the electric light; 
their windows have a triple arrangement of sliding glas 
venetian, and wire gauze. There are bath-rooms fitted with bet 
and cold water and every modern arrangement. The dining. 
saloons are upon the upper deck forward; the Rameses ail 
Rameses the Great have comfortable and airy smoking-rooms; 
each steamer has a reading-saloon and a library containing a 
number of interesting works on Egypt ; there is a piano on th 
main deck, and concerts, dances, and entertainments are encour 
aged and made possible by closing in the whole upper decka 
nightfall with canvas curtains. The very best table possible is 
kept. Each steamer carries a first-class chef. Messrs. Cook al 
show an interesting plaster model of Vesuvius and its surroué 
ings, executed by Signor Cav. Bonazzi. 


THE UNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 
have a large exhibit in the department devoted to Navigation It 
includes full models of the Royal Mail steamer Saxon (12,385 toms) 
and Xinfauns Castle (9,664 tons), both of which vessels are engag 
in the Royal Mail service between England and South Afra 
The Company also show a complete representation of a state-1000 
on board the Saxon, together with photographs of the intends 
and exteriors of others of their ships, and numerous photographs 
of South African scenery. 


The exhibit of the BRITISH NON-FLAMMABLE Woop (0.8 
to be found in the Army and Navy Pavilion, where the exbibis 
must partake of a naval or military character. The firm show? 
full-sized representation of an officer’s cabin as used and fitted 
the Royal Navy. The cabin, with its wooden fittings, table, 
chairs, chest of drawers, washstand, &c., is all of “non- 
wood.” The whole was made and fitted up by Messrs. J. 
Maidment & Co., Limited, of Wilson’s Yard, Islington. 
exhibit creates much interest by reason of its military characte! 
The remaining portion of the firm’s space is occupied by 
painted and unpainted, joinery wood of all kinds, section 
staircase, furniture, picture frames, &c., all of “non-fi 
wood.” The actual treatment of timber to render it un-in 
is now carried on by the London Non-Flammable Wood 
Limited, Regent House, Regent Street, W., who have D0 
special works, and use the process under licence from the Britis 
Non-Flammable Wood Co. Two or three insurance com 
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20 per cent. reduction on premiums where this wood is 
ste eg United States Navy have over seventy ships fitted 
= o and for six new cruisers lately ordered by the United 


Navy Board they have specified that “all the wood,” ex- 
it and cpt the outside planking and the keels, shall be of and treated by 


this process. 
be Messrs. WARING & GILLOW are represented by a very 
ly and fective exhibit in the Avenue aux Invalides. It consists of a 
Stock, e suite of rooms, including entrance hall, dining-room, 
uibit js and child’s bedroom fitted up in various styles to illus- 


wilion, tate the class of furniture and decorative woodwork the firm are 
phs of tuming out. Perhaps the most noticeable apartment is the dining- 
ich to HE ypom, which is fitted up in the Jacobean style. The chimney-piece 
of the here occupies the whole width of the room with cupboards in the 


st and I apper part. There is a massive built-in buffet sideboard of carved 
photo. [ ighidoak; the table is also of oak, and can be adjusted to any 
somest The chairs, while being highly decorative, are at once 
ictus Mf comfortable and substantial. The walls are entirely covered with 
an ex. led oak, and the hangings, &c., are of Portuguese silk. We 


so sent should note further that Messrs. Waring & Gillow are responsible 
guide. I forthe decorations in the Long Gallery, the Drawing-room, the 
Sh, and WH Soon, and other portions of the British Pavilion. 


rg the AgraTORS, LIMITED, of Broad Street Avenue, have a most effec- 
i tolive J ive display of “ Sparklets,” and the various bottles for use with 
famous JB ijem, in one of the sections devoted to beverages. “ Sparklets,” 
eorgian MP 4: our readers are no doubt aware, is the name given to the 
rio, and J sew appliances for the instantaneous aération of all liquids. The 

*Sparklets” are small steel receivers containing pure compressed 

carbonic acid gas, and are used in connection with a special bottle 
agents, I cpplied for the purpose. These bottles are made in two sizes and 
ncludes JF in several styles, the newest being the bottle with the “toggle” 
Great, & cork, a most valuable addition in households where more than one 
 fleetai HF bottle is required, only one stopper being necessary, whatever the 
y Cairo # mber of bottles in use may be, thus effecting a considerable 
Second # economy. Various tablets are also shown, by using which in con- 
ials, the HF rection with “Sparklets ” almost any kind of mineral water can be 
rn ; the produced, such as soda, potash, lithia, the equivalent of Apollinaris, 
}can be HF fe. A variety of fruit powders were also exhibited, to be used 
) berths, HF with“Sparklets ” for the purpose of producing different fruit and 
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.other drinks (lemon, orange, raspberry, kola champagne, tonic 
water, &c.). It may be pointed out that with this system still 
light wines can be converted into sparkling ; milk can be aérated, 
either with or without dilution, thus making it much more digest- 
ible ; various invalid drinks, such as barley water, can likewise be 
aérated, rendering them considerably more palatable. We under- 
stand that Her Majesty’s War Office has ordered “Sparklets” in 
large quantities for the present campaign in South Africa, and 
several millions have been sent out to our troops there. “ Spark- 
lets” are made in two sizes, for use with the small and large 
bottles respectively. A siphon for use with “Sparklets” is also 
supplied, 


Messrs. J. & E. ATKINSON, LIMITED, the well-known per- 
fumers of Old Bond Street, make a very fine display of general 
perfumes, toilet soaps and creams, brushes and combs, perfumed 
hair oils, pomades, and miscellaneous articles for the toilet. The 
whole of Messrs. Atkinson’s perfumes are distilled from the flowers 
and other natural products whose names they bear. Nowadays 
artificial chemical perfumes are largely manufactured both in 
England and France. Almost any odour can be produced entirely 
without the aid of flowers. From a scientific standpoint such pro- 
ductions have a certain interest. They are cheap, and many people 
use them on that account. But from a hygienic point of view 
their use is seriously to be deprecated, and they necessarily lack 
the delicate sweetness of natural perfumes. In producing only the 
very best class of perfumes Messrs. Atkinson have established 
and retained their well-known standing as manufacturers, and the 
fact that they have received the highest possible award—namely, 
the Grand Prix—proves that they are still well ahead of com- 
petition in the matter of excellence. ‘ 

Mr. GEORGE VICKERS, of Angel Court, Strand, exhibits 
various samples of his well-known writing and copying inks, 
liquid gum, “iron-grip” paste, and other office requisites, for which 
he has received the highest award. The exhibit is a very interest- 
ing one, including as it does special inks for all purposes, even 
down to a special ink for fountain pens. It may be mentioned 
that, in addition to the award just given him at Paris, Mr. Vickers 
has obtained twenty-one previous awards at exhibitions in all parts 
of the world. 





tm | IMPORTANT BOOK BY THE 
“af EARL OF ROSSLYN. 





‘eax & lessrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 
okie B will publish, on SEPTEMBER 24, “ TWICE 

(APTURED: a Record of Adventure 
~~ during the Boer War.” 2y ¢ke EARL OF 
, Atria ROSSLYN, 


ate-r00a 
interiors . 
a 8. 10s. 6d. 


With Sixty Illustrations. Post 


p cos @ WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
hii 





Messrs. PEARSON will publish on Wednesday, 
September 19, the following new Novels by well- 
known authors:—The Conscience of 
Coralie. By F. Franxrorr Moors, Price 
6s.—A Suburhan Vendetta. By 
Joun K. Leys, Price 6s—Roy. By Acnes 
GIBERNE, Price 5s.—and a NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION of The Phantom 
Army. By Max Pemperton, Price 35. 6d. 


THE NOVEL OF THE HOUR. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


NELL GWYN. 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, 











‘cuts | MWHOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS.” 
tals aaa 

ammable Ready on September 18th. 

rs, J.B At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 

ate With Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s, 

ma (THE ISLE OF UNREST. 
a 
— By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 

. bougtt Author of “The Sowers,” ‘‘In Kedar’s Tents,” ‘* Roden’s Corner,” &c. | 
> British | 


London ; SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Author of ‘ The Jessamy Bride,” &c. Price 6s. 


** A brilliant novel.” — World, 


** * Nell Gwyn’ has certainly never been before the reading public in a more interest- 
ing and agreeable light. ...... Every page of the book sparkles with wit......+.. A 
sprightly, entertaining, and clever story.’"—Scotsman, 


| ‘“A brisk and entertaining sketch of the life and manners of the Court of 
| Restoration.”—Spectator. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 1s. net. 


BESIEGED WITH BADEN POWELL. 


A Compiete Record of the Siege of Mafeking. 
By J. EMERSON NEILLY, 
Special War Correspondent of the Pad? Ma/l Gazette in Mafeking. 


UST PUBLISHED. SIXPENNY EDITION. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of ‘‘The War of the Worlds.” 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LiMiTED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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“ Afforis Capital Amusement.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 


NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 


BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 











The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


Lord SALISBURY. l 
Lord ROSEBERY. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. | 
ELLEN TERRY. | 


The Archb'shop of CANTERBURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 

Lord LISTER. 


“The article on Sir William Harcourt is remarkably good, as are several of the | 


others in the volume, which is readable throughout.”—A theneum. 
** An interesting book.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 
“In many ways affords capital amusement.”—Pudlishers’ Circular. 


“The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 


Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of | 


Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book does its best for us in giving us breezy 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. This 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself."—S¢. Yames's Gazette. 


‘* May be recommended to wile away some half-hours of holiday time.” 
Literary World. 


“Clever sketches of public men........ fresh and interes‘ing to the general public.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 


“It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

af Morning Herald. 


*« Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to portrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” —Scotsman. 


** A really delightful book. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism - of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
long day, and it deserves a big meed of success.” — Weekly Dispatch. 


“‘ They are personal in the sence that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and reveal 
the man in his habit as he lives.” —Bristol Mercury. 


* Are certainly worthy of republication.”—County Gentleman. 

‘There should be room for such a volume. There are thirty ‘ portraits’ and three 
* memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
portraits were written by different people.” —Daily Graphic. 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 





NOW READY. 
MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL 


AFFAIRS OF THE HEART. 


In Art cloth, gilt top, crown 8vo., price 6s, 





S. T. FREEMANTLE, 217 Piccadilly, W. And at all Fooksellers' and Libraries. 





ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— | 


State Wants.—25s. each offered for Smith's ‘‘ New Jersey,” 1765; ‘‘ History 
Virginia,” 1722; Bullock's “‘ Virginia,” 1649; Jesse's “‘ Richard III.,” 1862; Von 
Sybel’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” 1867, 4 vols. ; Jackson's “‘ French Court,” 1881, 2 vols. ; 
** Old Paris,” 1878, 2 vols. ; Lycett, ‘‘ Views in Australia,” 1824; Collyns’ ‘* Red 
Deer,” 1862; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 1869, 3 vols.; ‘* Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841; 





——— ae 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BES? 





English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum, 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMs, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post Free, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTioys 
from TWO GUINEAS per anny 


N.B.—Two or Three F, 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRII 
| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, ' 











SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKs 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis a 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, Histon, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copp 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
309 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


| 241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, Bf, 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE PUBLISHER AND THE NOVEL 


[A Symposium upon the Alleged Deterioration ¢ 
the Novel.] 








In reply to inquiries the Publisher begs 
state that the articles in the above-named sents 
have appeared as follows :— 


THE OUTLOOK, A183 .. 1 


Mr. JOHN MURRAY. 


” , » (38 II. Mr. W. HEINEMANS 

” ” » 18 «ee III. Messrs. KEGAN Pat 
TRENCH, TRUBND 
& Co. 

” ” » 25 « IV. Mr. Joun LONG. 

” ” Sept. 1 V. Mr. ARTHUR COL 
(Messrs. Greening! 
Co., Ltd.). 

” - o~ + VI. Mr. JoHNn Macguis 

0 * » = VIL. ACRrITIC’s REJOIDE 

= . » 8 a Ve Mr. GRANT RICHARE 

” ” » 15 we i Cee FICTIONISE 

” ” » 35 X. THE READER. 


Copies of each issue may still be obtained at 3d. (i# 
post free) or the whole set for 1s. 3d. (1s. 6d. post fre} 





Address the Publisher, Zhe Outlook, 109 Fleet Street 


London, E.C. _ 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder bui# 


265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE)! 





Moore's “ Alps in 1864"; Gardiner’s “ History of England (1603-16),” 2 vols. 1863.— | PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books at Reduced Prices. 


EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


i 


MODERN BOOKS.—Containing also the Best Nar Se 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
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RICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


gee 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 
red Capital = £2,000,000 
£800,000 


subscribed Capital - 


BoaRD OF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
gan; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
a. Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 

A. Durant & Co.); Major S, Wynne Finch 

. of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francs Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Linited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
ofthe National Discount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
tale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 

Brancues 1n SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem- 
(tein, Bulawayo, Darban, East London, Francis Town 
(Tati), Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 
tog, Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, 
Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Pretoria, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, 
Wynberg. 

Acency iv America (New York). 

Current ACCOUNTS are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fised Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 

G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


ME BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 








Established 1879. 
ed under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 


Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of 418 
ig.each. Paid up, £750,000, Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
ead Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cndock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Kolawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 

urg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 
lebem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Philippolis, Winburg. 
East : Beira, Lourengo Marques. 
Board or Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
;_A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W 
Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 
y lee Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 
Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased | 
wd Collected, and all other Banking business transacted | 
with South Africa. 

isits received for one year to five years at terms 
ucertainable on application. 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


BUCK WATE 





JAMES BUCHANAN & CO, 


(SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS,, 
By Appointment to 


H.M. re QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or’ WALES; 





HOULDER BROTHERS & (O0., Limited. 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 


Tons. | 

Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 
Urmston GRANGE... 5,400 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
DENTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 


Tons. 
Etstree GRANGE .. 6,000 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 


= All the latest improvements, including smoking room, | 


ths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. ining saloons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENUHALL STREET, LONDON E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
46 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Seon Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 

General Manager— 

E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 

Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 

Dominion of Canada, 

ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
Paid-up Capital .........+ eeecscee sseee $1,600,000 








Boepenns Piel ve scicacececesascae seeses £875,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 
CN Go hic cc cnccccacccedeueces £1,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 
Telegraphic Transfers made. 
Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


R. W. JEANS, Manager. 








RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, ae and Cheapest Route 
etween 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 P.M. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 
| Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
| £18 8s. r1d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. r1d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary. 





PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 
from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 


time as the London morning papers are available. 


Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 


by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application. 





BUX T 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District, 


DERBYSHIRE 


ON 


Pure Air. 





Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 


Charming Scenery. 


MNT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 
Fist Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 


Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


THE CLERK CCUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
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IN PREPARATION. “: 


THE STAGE IN TH 
YEAR 1900. 


A SOUYENIR. 


Being a Collection of Photogravure Plates portraying the 
leading Players and Playwrights of the day, and a 
History of the Stage during the Victorian Era, 
with Sundry Portraits & other Engravings. 


THE WORK WILL BE PRINTED ON HAND-MADE PAPER AND 
BOUND IN RED FULL MOROCCO, CHASED IN GILT. 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 


Limited to an Edition de Luxe of Three Hundred Copies only, price £10 tos. 





Price £2 10s. Bound in vellum. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN 
THE YEAR 1900. 


Edited by W. EDEN HOOPER. 


With many Portraits of Members, Illustrations, and Reproductions of old Engravings. 


The Statist of April 2t says :—‘‘ A magnificent production is The Stock Exchange 
in the year 1900: A Souvenir, just issued from the press of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., 
s4 Gracechurch Street. It is compiled by Mr. W. Eden Hooper. The ordinary 
edition, the price of which is £2 ros., has been limited to 1,000 copies.- Illustrations of 
the exterior and interior of ‘ The House,’ plans, caricatures, and reproductions of old 
engravings are all in evidence, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. Dudley Hardy, and Mr. F. 

thers Gould contributing some excellent work. An exhaustive history of the insti- 
tution is included, from the pen of Mr. Charles Duguid ; and the work gives portraits of 
the trustees, managers, and committee, as well as ‘ most of the men of recognised posi- 
tion in “‘ The House,”’ and of many popular sportsmen and very old, and therefore 
deeply respected, members.” 





NOW READY. Price 4s. od. post free. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Stock and Sharebrokers’ Directory 


Contains full and complete lists of Brokers in London and more than 200 Provincial 
Cities and Towns, the Managing Officials of the various Stock Exchanges, Partner- 
ships, Registered Telegraphic Addresses and Telephone Numbers. Great care has 
taken to bring it up to date, and it will be found the only reliable Directory of Stock 
and Share Brokers in the Market. 





THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Published in January, April, July, and October of each year. 


Price 6s. : or by Annual Subscription, received by the Publishers, £1. 


ConTENTS FOR JULY: 


I.—Twenty-five Years of the Church Quarterly Review. 
I11.—Dr. Pusey as a Correspondent and.a Spiritual Guide. 
II11.—Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. 
IV.—Evolution, Biology, and Human Guidance. 
V.—Memorials of Dr. Johnson. 
VI.—Church Dedications. 
VII.—The Bishop of Ripon on the Church of England. 
VIII.—Mr. Leighton Puilan on the Book of Common Prayer. 
1X.—The Eve of the Reformation. 
X.— Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. 
X1.—Jacopone da Todi. 
XII.—The Archbishops on Reservation. [Short Notices. 


A List of the Contents of the numbers of the Church Quarterly Review from 1875- 
1898 can be had om receipt of stamped envelope. 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1900. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of 
Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and SECRETARIES’ NAMES, of over 
2,750 Social, Yacht, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs, in London and the Countries of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. Over 800 
Golf Clubs are included in the current edition. 





In red cloth, with gilt edges and lettering, price 3s. 6d. ; post free, 3s. od. 





London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., 54 Gracechurch Streeet, E.C. 
and § New-street Square. 





PLEASANT ODES,” 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘‘Other People’s Wings,” &c, 








Including addresses to 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Mr. BALFOUR. 
Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 


Lord ROBERTS. 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLing, 
Mr. TIM HEALY, 

Mr. KRUGER, 

Dr. LEYDS, &e, 


Reprinted from “ The Outlook,” 
ONE SHILLING. 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Crosland is an entertaining satirist and 
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